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EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


Special School Program 


STUDY 


The time between the extension medical services and the exten- 
sion educational services will measure our social lag. 


HEN the special program for epileptic children 

was established the Detroit Public Schools 
1935, other school system had yet made 
any special provisions for them except few iso- 
lated instances home teaching. Apart from the 
fact that service was established for hitherto 
neglected group children, this action was signifi- 
cant illustration the concern the Detroit 
Board Education for the needs atypical chil- 
dren. Classes for behavior problem children were 
started Detroit near the close the Nineteenth 
Century. Another unique project was the establish- 
ment endocrine gland clinic 1928. All 
other types handicapped children, except the 
epileptic, were provided special education 


lated clinical services 1915. 


more than brief descriptions the Detroit 
program the few other special programs for 
the education epileptic children have been pub- 
lished date. far could ascertained 
extensive study has been made the educational 
problems of, services for, epileptic children. 
seemed appropriate, therefore, make compre- 
hensive study the educational program instituted 
the Detroit Board Education for children 
whose epilepsy had interfered with their normal 
schooling. 


The purposes the study were to: (a) describe 
the development and present status the White 


JOHN TENNY general advisor, department 
special education, and vocational rehabilitation, 
College Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 
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Special School for Epileptics, (b) present data rel- 
ative the 765 pupils who attended the school 
some time during the period January 1935 
June 1947, (c) suggest implications the data 
for the education epileptic children modern 
educational programs. 

Data included the study were taken from of- 
ficial reports the Detroit Board Education and 
the Department Special Education and from in- 
dividual records the 765 pupils. Data indi- 
vidual pupils were recorded for 
tion and provided possible items information 
for each pupil. 


The, Development the Special School 


The Detroit Board Education evidenced con- 
cern for epileptics the mid-thirties the follow- 
ing official actions: 


petitioned the Michigan legislature pro- 
vide educational facilities the state colony for 
epileptics. 

authorized local surveys (1934) deter- 
mine the number epileptic children not school 
attendance. 

authorized clinic (1934) more accu- 
rately diagnose and treat children identified epi- 
leptic the surveys. 

established special school (1935) pro- 
vide educational services for epileptic children pre- 
viously excluded from school adjust 
satisfactorily existing school programs. 

The surveys and diagnostic clinic probably re- 
vealed typical pattern epileptic children 
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large city school system this time. Prior the 
survey one-third the 311 known epileptic chil- 
dren were excluded from school Detroit. The 
survey identified over 100 more children bringing 
the total 419, which according estimates 
the incidence epilepsy 50-200 children) 
would have been less than per cent school-age 
epileptic children Detroit. 

Parents over per cent (341) these chil- 
dren took advantage the special clinic provided 
the board education. About per cent 
these children were under private medical care. 
Only per cent (34) the children seen the 
clinic were recommended for the contemplated spe- 
cial school the medical specialist, yet three times 
this number (104) were enrolled the school 
year and one-half after opened. The records are 
not clear whether these additional children 
were those whose admittance the school had been 
deferred those not previously identified epil- 
eptic. either case was evidence need 
acceptance of, the special program beyond the 
anticipation school officials. The school, opened 
the Schulze School building Northwest De- 
troit January 1935, was organized provide 
full time care from Monday morning until Friday 
afternoon. Thirty-eight pupils were enrolled during 
its first semester operation. Day school pupils, in- 
cluding girls, were added the next year, and the 
enrollment increased during the year such 
extent that new quarters were provided 
White Elementary School North Central Detroit 
the following year. was named the White Special 
School. 

The clinic established connection with the 
school provided for extensive diagnostic study and 
medical treatment. Over the years this study 
(1935-1947) approximately three 
dren were seen the clinic. About per cent 
765 children, were admitted the school. 
Clinical services, moreover, were provided for many 
children not enrolled the special school. This 
phase the special program assumed community- 
wide proportions and was also made available 
children from other school districts. 

When the school was first the educa- 
tional program was subordinated clinical serv- 
ices, and pupils were not expected accomplish 
more than semester’s work year’s time. 
was assumed that pressure carry full academic 
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load would cause increased 


e 
however, the educational program was 


The twenty-four hour program 


was 


emphasis. 
abandoned favor day school and students 
were expected work the maximum their 
capacity. The student activities program was cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Adult education for parents and teachers was 
first devoted largely epilepsy and the care 
epileptic children. Ultimately, parent-teacher or- 
ganization was affected and normal child develop- 
ment and educational procedures became topics for 
discussion. Money raising activities made possible 
many facilities for the school not usually provided 
tax funds. The public 
aware this special program through news stories, 
magazine articles, and visitations. 


Clinical Services and Medical Data 


The school clinic was staffed medical special- 
ist, one-day-a-week basis, full time nurse, 
and attendants. Diagnosis was the primary 
function the clinic, but extensive program 
treatment was also established through cooperation 
with family physicians. Research was 
objective. 

All types and combinations epilepsy were 
found among the 765 pupils, although grand mal 
and petit mal epilepsy alone combination 
with other forms, were the diagnoses almost 
per cent the cases. Heredity was recorded the 
causative factor per cent (506) the cases, 
which seemed unusually high. careful check 
the records revealed that known epilepsy was shown 
the family history only per cent these 
children and migraine alone per cent. For 
per cent the reason for the hereditary designation 
not clear. would appear, therefore, that the 
designation hereditary causation for 506 cases 
should taken with considerable reservation. 

Organic causation was recorded for per cent 
the cases whom were not epileptic for 
whom the diagnosis was uncertain. The designa- 
tion idiopathic epilepsy (cryptogenic cause un- 
known) was applied per cent the cases. 
For the remaining per cent the causative factor 
was not clearly stated. 

Electro-encephalographic studies were made 
per cent (347) the cases. The ratings were 


diagnostically significant for per cent these 
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cases, borderline significance for per cent. 
and not significant for per cent. These findings 
are harmony with other studies and support the 
contention that, although, electro-encephalography 
diagnostically helpful, does not provide def- 
inite diagnosis. 

Children the study represented various posi- 
tions the sibling order their families. The 
chance epilepsy occurring appeared relatively 
greater children who were fifth later the 
sibling order. 

The onset seizures occurred the first four 
years life per cent the cases and the 
next two years per cent. only per cent 
was the onset after the twelfth year. the special 
school became better known and accepted the 
community, the time elapsing between onset 
seizures and admittance the school was lessened. 
This was evidence that parents were more readily 
accepting the diagnosis epilepsy, wasting less 
time the search for miraculous cures, and more 
quickly accepting the special 
the board education. 

Medical treatment epilepsy progressed mark- 
edly during the years covered this study. Drugs 
used prior 1947 and the year their first use 
are: phenobarbital, 1935; dilantin, 1938; mebaral 
and tridione, 1945 and mesantion, 1946. Paradione 
was introduced 1947, phenurone 1948 and 
hibicon 1952. Social acceptance and mental and 
physical exercise may also classified 
Seizures were controlled reduced 
There was change 


peutic agents. 
per cent the cases. 
creases seizures per cent. should 
noted that many children the study had left the 
school before some the more effective medica- 
tions were available for use the clinic. Presum- 
ably the record seizure control became increas- 
ingly better more effective medications were in- 


troduced. 


Social and Personal Factors the Lives 
Epileptic Children 
The staff the school although well qualified 
teaching, was not prepared make intensive studies 
the social and psychological experiences which 
may have been faced the children. Some signi- 
ficant items information were available, how- 


ever: 
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The children came from all levels residen- 
tial areas classified economic and social in- 
dices, but were more numerous from the 


ileged areas. 

The children lived dwellings that were gen- 
erally equal better than the average the neigh- 
borhood according teacher judgments. 

Nearly per cent the children lived 
single family dwellings and per cent two 
family dwellings. 

Changes address were not excessive; over 
per cent the children had never moved and 
another per cent had moved more than twice. 

Homes were fairly stable inasmuch per 
cent the children were living with both parents. 
Divorce separation had disrupted per cent 
the homes and death, per cent. 

The median size family units was includ- 
ing non-relatives, whereas the median sized family 
Detroit numbered 3.81 persons. 

The employment status heads the fam- 
ilies was good, only per cent being unemployed. 
general children were well clothed and well cared 
for. 

Although most families were cooperative 
relation the school, measure non-cooperation 
was noted teachers per cent the families. 
lack cooperation was noted less 
than per cent the families. 

the opinion teachers per cent the 
children experienced reasonably normal emotional 
climate their homes. Overt rejection one 
more members the family was experienced 
per cent the children while equal percentage 
received excessive attention from their families. 
Dislike for one more members their family 


attributed almost per cent the children 


and these per cent were those facing rejection 
the home. 

10. There appeared less acceptance these 
children classmates than members their 
Rejection was reported for 
equal percentage 


family. 
per cent the children. 
was reported antagonistic quarrelsome with 
their classmates. Both rejection and antagonisms 
toward classmates were attributed per cent 


Opinions and judgments teachers were taken from 
individual pupil records and were based observations 
classrooms and required home visitations. 
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the children. doubtful that sociometric 
studies would have supported this evidence social 
hostility. 

11. Teachers reported 1.6 per cent the children 
extremely introverted and per cent with ten- 
dencies toward introversion. Conversely 2.3 per 
cent the children were reported extremely ex- 
troverted and per cent with tendencies toward 
extroversion. 

The evidence indicates relatively secure material 
and social environments for these children. re- 
sponse the limitations associated with their hand- 
icap, the children appeared follow single pat- 
tern, which might characterized typical 
personality pattern. Rather they reacted various 
ways, some tending withdraw, others behave 
the majority following 
course. The pattern seemed dictated less 
the common handicap epilepsy than their 
own personality variations. 


Intelligence Epileptics 


Epilepsy for many years was considered con- 
comitant with mental retardation and deterioration. 
The fact that intelligence scores were available 
690 these children provided opportunity 
test the present day assumption that 
gence epileptics more nearly parallels the normal 
distribution intelligence the general popula- 
tion. The data offer some support for this assump- 
tion further recognized that this se- 
lected group epileptic children. cross sec- 
tion all epileptic children Detroit could have 
been studied, the findings, presumably, would have 
been more conclusive. The children the study 
are those whose adjustment normal schools and 
classes was considered unpromising. Retests were 
made 284 children. can assumed that re- 
tests were more apt made pupils making 
unsatisfactory progress than for those progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Significant data relation intelligence are 
follows: 


The range intelligence was from below 
over 130 

The median was 84. 

retests 284 children changes ranged 
points. 
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The median retests was 80, average 
decline points for the group retested. 

The negative change was somewhat 
more marked pupils whose seizures were in- 
creased than for those whose seizures were un- 
changed, decreased, controlled. 

Special for mentally handicapped 
epileptic children were established the school 


classes 


more adequately serve this group and facilitate 
the more rapid progress those with higher in- 
telligence. 

Although the data not prove that this group 
epileptic children follows the normal curve dis- 
tribution intelligence, they verify the fact that 
even seriously handicapped epileptic children are 
found with average and above average intelligence. 


Academic Placement and Progress School 


would appear that epilepsy per hinders nor- 
mal academic progress degree. should re- 
called, however, that the early policy the special 
school the importance academic 
progress. Statements below summarize the data 
academic achievement. 

734 pupils for whom data were clear, 
per cent were retarded one grade more ad- 
mittance the special school. 

Over per cent 195 children entering 
kindergarten first grade were retarded grade 
placement, indicating that epilepsy had delayed 
their admittance school. 

Although intellectual retardation was con- 
tributing factor grade placement, pupils nor- 
mal intelligence and above were likewise retarded 
grade placement. 

addition initial retardation grade 
placement, almost per cent the pupils failed 
one-half more grades during their stay the 
special school. 

Achievement test scores revealed retardation 
somewhat greater than that indicated actual 
grade placement and progress. 

comparison achievement test ages and 
mental ages 540 pupils revealed that per cent 
these pupils had academic achievement below 
the expected average for their mental ages while 
only per cent achieved above the expected aver- 
age for their mental ages. 

final achievement tests 417 pupils, 


per cent achieved below the expected average for 
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their mental ages and only 22.5 per cent above 
the expected average for their mental ages. 

The evidence reviewed indicates that academic 
achievement and progress this group epileptic 
children was below that expected children 
general. This holds true after the influence vari- 
ations intelligence has been eliminated, thus lead- 
ing the conclusion that epilepsy per does in- 
terfere with normal academic achievement. 
probable that the policy expecting less than nor- 
mal achievement contributed this result. 
study achievement the school the light 
recent revision this policy might result more 
favorable findings. 

Many people, including those professionally in- 
terested epilepsy, have assumed that the White 
Special School included all epileptic children De- 
troit its membership. This has not been the 
pattern, fact membership the school probably 
included less than per cent the epileptic chil- 
dren school age Detroit. Moreover, almost 
per cent the pupils attended the school but 
one year. leaving the special school, per cent 
the 765 pupils entered regular classes. lesser 
number, per cent, entered other special classes. 
the per cent (109) terminating their school- 
ing the special school, left after passing the 
compulsory school age, graduated from high 
school through the special school and left accept 
Other children moved from the city, 
Approxi- 


employment. 
entered institutions were excluded. 
mately per cent were still school 1947. 

The White Special School enabled many epil- 
eptic children attend school who might other- 
wise have been excluded. Although evidencing the 
need for special services for some epileptic children, 
has demonstrated, also, that the academic pro- 
gram need not vary greatly from that other 
schools. has further demonstrated that relatively 
fewer epileptic children need the services 
special school they are under proper medical 
care. The special school has been existence for 
years. Whether will existence an- 
other years matter for conjecture. 


Implications the Study 


review the information reported the study 
suggests certain implications for the education 
epileptic children modern educational programs. 


Most children with epilepsy may educated 
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the schools normally provided any 
Some such children, particularly those with 
turnal seizures only, may attend school without 
being identified, but general school officials 
should made aware the circumstance epi- 
lepsy, appropriate medical care, and associated so- 


cial problems. 

Approximately per cent epileptic 
dren, after proper medical diagnosis and treatment, 
need some special consideration and services 
school they are receive education 
ance with their aptitudes. 

Institutional custodial care will needed 
some epileptic children. The percentage un- 
certain for where modern medical care available, 
custodial care still required, more because 
mental and orthopedic defects than because epi- 

Adequate medical services for diagnosis and 
treatment are prerequisite educational services 
for epileptic children. such services are not 
available through private practitioners clinics, 
school officials should take necessary steps pro- 
vide complete clinical services. 

All levels intelligence are represented 
cross section epileptic children, but among those 
few needing some special consideration service 
school, there will disproportionate number 
who are mentally retarded. The retardation may 
primary secondary handicap, but either 
case will need appropriate consideration the 
special educational program. 

Epilepsy per may expected have some 
negative influence the educational progress 
children. Such influence may minimized 
early medical care and the provision appropriate 
educational services. 

special program for the education epi- 
leptic children may considerably more expensive 
than the education normal children, but careful 
planning will prevent excessively high 


There are now three states (New Jersey, Ohio and 
Kansas) which are various stages decentralizing the 
care large percentage their institutionalized con- 
vulsive population transferring patients from hospitals 
for epileptics other institutions. Waldo Bird, “The 
Epileptic Citizen,” Mental Health Bulletin, Vol. 
No. (Detroit: Michigan Society for Mental Health, 1953). 


analysis the costs the White Special School 
indicated that the following contributed the high cost 
educating these children: 

Pupil teacher ratios were low (1-13) due the wide 
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Public education relation epilepsy should 
more vigorously promoted. The resulting un- 
derstanding would: 

Minimize social and psychological insult 
epileptic children and adults, 

Promote needed medical educational 
services. 

Promote opportunities for the assumption 
economic and civic responsibilities epileptics. 

Continued and extended research needed re- 
lating the education epileptic children. 
ommended studies are: 

evaluation the White Special School pro- 
gram since the year 1947, particularly study 
seizure control, intelligence, and 
ress. 

evaluation the programs home teach- 
ing and assignment pupils regular schools 
such practiced New York City and 
more, 

evaluation programs providing special 
educational services special education centers 
for other types handicapped children such 
the Ann Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and Los Angeles, California, 

evaluation the education epileptic 
children communities offering special serv- 
ices. (This should include enumeration 
educable epileptic children excluded from school), 

evaluation the educational and social 
adjustment known epileptics regular public 
schools, 

having implications for the education epileptic 
children. 

survey psychological research having 
implication for the education epileptic children, 

survey sociological research having im- 
plications for the education epileptic children, 


spread grades from kindergarten twelfth and the 


limited number pupils attendance. 

Transportation from all areas the city central 
point involved long expensive bus trips. 

Health and cline services were comparatively costly 
because they were supplied the Board Education 
whereas clinics for other types handicapped children 
were supplied the Detroit Department Health. 

The policy providing free lunches also added the 
cost. Lunches were more expensive than other special 
schools, probably due dietary restrictions for epileptic 
children. 
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study employment opportunities and fac- 
tors limiting such opportunities, (Such study 
would have value relation vocational counsel- 
ing and training the school situation.) 

10. The fact that other school system has 
duplicated the White Special School after eighteen 
years operation indicates that: 


There continued apathy towards the 
needs epileptic children and/or 


Other more economical and effective means 
have been found for educating these children. 


would appear that medical practice has ad- 
vanced and promises continued advancement 
such degree that the handicaps associated with 
epilepsy could largely eliminated for all but 
small number epileptics. The extension such 
medical services all areas the country where 
they will reach all epileptics will take 
some years. Educational provisions, regular 
special, will follow medical services. The time be- 
tween extension medical services and extension 
educational services will measure our 
social lag. 


The form deafness known otosclerosis may con- 
tribute emotional upsets, according Dr. Lee Meyerson 
the University Kansas Medical School. 


Commenting brief filler that appeared this journal 
(December 1954, 107) which Dr. Fowler stated 
that emotionally unstable persons are predisposed oto- 
sclerosis, Dr. Meyerson pointed out the lack evidence 
for this view and the abundance contrary evidence. 
Present data point strongly the hereditary character 
otosclerosis. Most emotionally unstable persons not 
develop otosclerosis while many well adjusted people, 
they are hereditarily predisposed, develop the disease. 


The otologist rarely sees otosclerotics who are not deaf. 
sees primarily those patients whose otosclerosis has 
already resulted impaired hearing. can hold out 
hope cure these patients who already may strug- 
gling with the difficult psychological, social, and economic 
problems imposed their decreased ability hear. 
the contrary, the most reasonable prognosis that the 
deafness will become worse. seems not surprising, there- 
fore, that patients who value their hearing react with emo- 
tional disturbance the threatened and unpreventable loss 
his important ability. 


probable that there are psychosomatic components 
otosclerosis there are other kinds physical ill- 
ness. However, unless can shown that otosclerotics 
are less stable than others before they develop impaired 
hearing, seems inadvisable assign them personal re- 
their disease. Everyone probably can ben- 
efit from psychotherapy, but these cases the use bone 
conduction hearing aid for the fenestration operation might 
reasonably considered the therapies choice. 
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Our Youngest Intellectuals 


They showed the well-rounded development which was the major 


goal planning the curriculum. 


HEY were called “Our Youngest 

the children who entered kindergarten 1941 
the first members the experimental program 
for intellectually gifted children Hunter College 
Elementary School. Thirteen years later they held 
reunion party. Although some the young peo- 
ple had not met since 1947 when they all completed 
sixth grade, the who did come were able 
account for all the others except one, boy who 
had gone Israel. The questions and answers, 
reminiscences and stories present interest that 
were exchanged with classmates and with the four 
parents, two former teachers, and the principal 
there outlined vivid picture years’ growth. 


They Were 


Few the young people knew while they were 
elementary school that they had been selected 
the basis individual intelligence tests. They 
were amazed learn that the scores the original 
tests had ranged from 138 185 and retests 
1947, from 137 200, with the median 150. 
There was much light-hearted guessing which 
one owned the highest score, but its possessor, who 
was not present, still remains anonymous since 
neither the parents nor pupils had been told the 
actual scores the psychologists. All, however, 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH principal, Hunter 
College Elementary School, New York City. 
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were the 99th percentile the Stanford Binet 
scale. 

Several wondered why their parents had been 
pioneers enrolling them untried program. 
They nodded understandingly when they were told 
that their parents had spoken with emotion about 
their own school experiences children when, 
they had not “skipped” grades, they had watered 
plants, run errands, taught other children while 
harassed teachers had tried give attention 
the remainder the class. enrolling their 
children class where the essence the curricu- 
lum was enrichment rather than acceleration, they 
hoped avoid some the difficulties their own 
school days. The boys and girls said they had 
heard similar procedures from classmates 
junior senior high schools who had been 
heterogeneous groups and felt that separate group- 
ing had given them opportunity for broader ex- 
periences along the line their capacities and 
special abilities. describing their present in- 
terests, they showed the well-rounded development 
which was major goal the planning cur- 
riculum. 

the young people told stories their Hunter 
schooldays, the teachers reminded them that 
practice that promised contribute their learn- 
ing was avoided because was new, and that many 
procedures were retained because they had proved 
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their values other gifted children. One girl, 
laughing, said, remember hearing you say em- 
phatically, not progressive school and 
hope that not traditional. prefer the term, 
didn’t know what meant, but re- 
peated anyone who asked about our 
school. still true, isn’t it?” 

The answer was, “Yes, although the program has 
been broadened the addition male teachers 
(soft groans from the girls), more science (envious 
looks from the boys) and improved equipment. You 
were deprived many things that 
planned for you because you were elementary 
school during war years.” The young folks went 
talk about their French lessons, the audio- 
visual enrichment program and their excursions 
until someone said, “That’s all the book about 
the school. What were like? Snooty—as 
many people think bright kids are?” 

“Just the opposite,” was the answer. 
recognized each other’s special talents but never 
compared yourselves with your peers. Because you 
liked biography, you despaired ever achieving 
what your heroes and heroines had done. had 
build your egos far more often than had 
reproach you for boasting.” 


Prophecies and Present Progress 


The teachers spoke how almost all the class 
had excelled reading and creative writing. None 
the young people remembered the compositions 
they had written when they were nine years old and 
were assigned the topic, “Through the Crystal Ball.” 
The predictions they had made then one an- 
other’s future careers made interesting com- 
parison present interests with former attributes, 
although the time the party none these 
young people had yet finally decided upon 
future career: 

see crystal ball that Joe still speaks 
strangely talks only about things must 
have picked the dictionary. see that 
professor science big college. (Joe has 
received two scholarships and one the Ford 
pre-induction students Columbia University.) 

Jim will prizefighter. (Jim attends Co- 
member the Rifle Club and football team.) 

Jack will second Mozart. Even Wolfgang 
could not play fast. Everybody encores him, 
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and no, not because they think it’s the proper thing 
either! plays the piano better than any 
child ever heard! (Jack also attends Columbia, 
but not specializing music.) 

Tom interested mathematics and people 
all over the world know him. Fame will bring for- 
tune, but will not happy for will remain 
bachelor and book worm. His nose will prac- 

Dick will design planes aviator. (Dick 
attends Yale and has little interest aviation.) 

Harry romantic, rich, and the heir five 
million dollars with castles Spain, France, and 
China. (Harry attends 

Mat has joined the diplomatic corps and 
the representative New York. may the 
president vice-president, but not certain 
will good one. (Mat has been accelerated 
and his second year Harvard.) 

Mark will aviator playboy. (Mark 
also Harvard.) 

Luke was just like that quiz kid mathe- 
matics that not surprised that has dis- 
covered theory better than Einstein’s. (Luke 
the third boy who attends Harvard.) 

10. sure that Martha will great doctor. 
She will have neat, quiet little office and pet 
poodle with long pedigree. will bring all 
sick cats her. (Martha history major 
Bryn Mawr interested tennis, folk singing, and 
dancing.) 

11. Minnie certain reporter writer 
some kind. (Minnie, Bryn Mawr, plays the 
harp and has many other interests list. Writing 
one them.) 

12. Jessie will artist, something like Dali. 
(Jessie Sarah Lawrence, particularly inter- 
ested the theater.) 

13. Jennie will one too, unless she becomes 
preacher. (Both girls were surprised meet 
Sarah Lawrence and now are roommates. Jennie 
interested study human relationships.) 

14. Julie has the makings fine author. Her 
stories are superb for her age. she does not write 
she will end secretary librarian some 
dull, dingy spot around Wall Street. (Julie also 
attends Sarah Lawrence.) 

15. Mada has two possibilities but think you 
will agree with that art the main one. True, 
she enjoys tap dancing but know from grand- 
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father who artist that she has the makings 
artist and will good one. (Mada, 
Adelphi, recently changed her major from art 
economics. 

16. Muriel will dancer, maybe movie 
actress artist. she artist she will 
“can-can” artist and draw nothing but glamour 
girls and bathing beauties. (Muriel’s main interest 
costume design, followed the dance. She 
attends Syracuse where she sophomore.) 

17. Mary received this description. don’t 
know much about her yet, but she can still bud. 
Right now she’d make good mother because she 
kind everyone.” (Mary attends Notre Dame 
Staten Island.) 

18. Marcia will have her work displayed the 


Museum Art. Perhaps she will sing 


veterinarian. (Marcia the most versatile all. 


girls. She received medal history, award 
for scholarship, service and character and state 
scholarship. She majoring Art and English 
Hunter College.) 

19. Myra. Every child recognized her po- 
scholar, and she has lived their proph- 
having received state scholarship. (She 
majoring sociology Cornell University.) 

addition the colleges mentioned above, 
alumna the class attend Brandeis, 
Colby, Pembroke, Dartmouth, Radcliffe, University 
Chicago, and Michigan University. One girl has 
married, but continuing Hunter College while 
her husband Korea. One member the class 
has been accelerated two years; two others are 
the second year college, and the remainder are 
college freshmen. 

Granted that all these were children with su- 
perior mental ability, the record still remarkable 
for group that was drawn largely from middle 
income families. quote Whitney 
“While over half the nation’s youth finishes high 
school, fifth (of the whole) goes some form 
higher education. the top quarter intellec- 
tual ability per cent not continue for finan- 
cial reasons and per cent for lack motivation.” 
The early identification these children, followed 
program designed fit their needs appears 
have motivated directed them toward spe- 


Whitney. “Baccalaureate Address, June 
Essays Education. 1954. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. 147. 
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cialized secondary schools. Bronx Science, Stuyve- 
sant, Brooklyn Technical, Music and Art, and 
Hunter high schools were those that attracted most 
the pupils. Five attended private schools for 
part all the period between elementary school 
and college. 

Many who had been progress 
classes junior high school and those who had 
been heterogeneous groups the seventh 
eighth grades said they felt that they had wasted 
great deal time, since they had accomplished 
much the prescribed work before entering these 
grades, but transferred groups with other 
bright children, they found companions with similar 
interests and the length time that they spent 
junior high school was unimportant. There was 
strong feeling about rapid progress groups. 

Many the characteristics which had distin- 
guished these children their early school years 
were visible the party. five they were larger, 
stronger, and more beautiful than average children 
their ages. Their sense humor was remark- 
able, and their curiosity and zest for living bound- 
less. Verbal and enthusiastic, they were considerate 
each other and amenable directions. 

the party, the young people conversed easily 
with their contemporaries and the adults present 
upon any topic introduced and submitted courte- 
ously the interruptions due the presence 
photographer. One boy, with mischief his eye 
said, were well conditioned flash bulbs and 
note taking.” Alb were friendly and natural with 
each other and appeared more poised than 
expected teen-agers. Other young people 
dropped call for their “dates,” for one girl 
said, boys are too young for us. usually 
But when they left, 
all expressed the hope that another reunion would 
held when they had completed college. 


have older men for friends.” 


Determining the Results Special Schooling 


Other classes children who were born 1936 
were admitted Hunter College Elementary School 
between 1941 and 1947 and their records compare 
favorably with the ones described. Follow-up studies 
are planned funds can obtained, for the final 
success the experimental program cannot 
measured until many alumna have entered their 
chosen professions. Fourteen 
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for the Mentally Retarded Child 


paper based the experiences and ob- 
servations made the teachers who have taught 
the preschool which part experimental 
project sponsored jointly the Champaign Public 
Schools and the University Illinois. The range 
IQs the children attending the school has been 
roughly 85. The etiology has varied from 
causes unknown clinical types mongolism, 
cerebral palsy, arrested hydrocephalus, phenylpyru- 
vic amentia, and results rubella during the preg- 
nancy the mother. 

Regardless the etiology, these children are all 
children with learning disabilities resulting from 
their slow rate mental growth. The learning dis- 
abilities affect some areas growth more than 
others. The physical and motor development are 
the least affected. these areas the children are 
more like others their chronological age. Emo- 
tionally these children are immature. Their emotion- 
problems, however, notediffer from those 
found normal children but the frustrations which 
they encounter because their mental retardation 
frequently intensifies the emotional problems which 
already exist. The areas which are most affected are 
social and intellectual development. The effect 
their learning disabilities these areas are mani- 
fested (a) lack ideas and imagination, (b) 
inability express themselves and communicate, 
(c) poor ability solve problems, and (d) diffi- 
culty acquiring social skills. 

Basically the nursery school for mentally retarded 
children similar regular nursery schools for 
three five year olds. The aims and goals, the 
general curriculum, the equipment, and the daily 


HANNAH IKEDA, who present teaching 
Japan, formerly worked the Nursery School 
Child Development Project the Institute for Re- 
search Exceptional Children, University Illinois. 
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program are essentially the same. Certain practices 
are added this basic nursery school program 
meet the needs these children with learning dis- 
abilities. This done (a) introducing into the 
general preschool program more systematic ap- 
proach teaching, (b) individual clinical 
teaching for children with special disabilities, (c) 
adapting instruction slow learning rates, (d) 
adjusting materials and instruction the social 
levels the children, and (e) indirectly thru in- 
tensive parent education. 

The mentally retarded child must many 
things which normal children pick incidentally. 
This necessitates systematic approach teaching 
addition the regular nursery school program. 
needs intensive instruction develop concepts, 
learning communicate more adequately, 
develop problem solving techniques, and acquire 
social skills. 


Teaching Develop Concepts 
The lack ideas and imagination very evident 
watching the mentally retarded child engaged 
various activities throughout the day. His play 
repetitive. does not change from day day. 
His use materials and toys are very literal. For 
instance, the chair chair and seldom becomes 
creative media such art and music limited 
scope. His language when used repetitive. Pat 

phrases are often repeated over and over. 
This lack ideas and imagination results from 
dearth concepts. Many opportunities for 
variety experiences help the normal child 
develop concepts, but just having the opportunity 
not enough for the mentally retarded child. 
make the most experiences the teachers the 
preschool try (a) structure the situation, (b) 
simplify the experience that understandable 
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the child, (c) repeat the same experience with 
emphasis different phases, and (d) help him 
relive his play. 

The mentally retarded child not very observant. 
For instance, walk does not see the many 
interesting things child will ordinarily observe. 
these situations the teachers attempt structure the 
situation that the child’s attention focused 
the areas interest. This done pointing out 
him objects interest and having him look 
for specific things. 

Some experiences have many facets for the child 
observe and remember. The young mentally re- 
tarded child often unable retain all these 
and, therefore, has difficulty developing concepts 
and integrating the experience. Instead profiting 
sometimes confused. The teachers have found 
that experiences can simplified emphasizing 
one aspect time and repeating the experi- 
ence until all aspects are covered and the concepts 
are integrated. For example, pet rabbit was 
brought school. The first day the children looked 
it. The next day the teacher took the rabbit out 
the cage and suggested that the children pet 
and feel the fur. Another day the rabbit was fed, 
and still later they watched the rabbit hopping 
around the yard. 

Trips and excursions are seldom carried over 
spontaneously into the play the young mentally 
retarded child. needs props and suggestive ma- 
terials. For example, trip the fire station did 
not turn the play yard into yard full firemen. 
The children engaged their usual activities 
digging, shoveling, sliding, and climbing the 
trip had never been taken. was necessary for the 
teachers put fireman’s hat, ladder, hose, and 
bells next sectioned box the yard. Then 
there were firemen the play yard. 

These children not discover the inherent possi- 
bilities the use unstructured materials such 
the various art media. Generally felt that teach- 
demonstrations hinder imagination and creative 
work but with these children, necessary 
demonstrate the various techniques order get 
creative and imaginative expression. For example, 
when finger-painting, many these children swish 
the paint around and say that they are through. 
They ask for another sheet which they repeat the 
same process. The interest producing many 
sheets finger painting rather than experimen- 
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tation. the preschool, finger painting directly 
oil cloth surface while teacher finger painted 
with the children has been done with some measure 
success. this way the teacher introduced the 
various possibilities and directed the children’s 
terest experimentation. She also encouraged and 
highlighted the discoveries made the children. 
The emphasis was always the process and not 
the product. was interesting watch the chil- 
dren start use these art media creative way 
once they were helped discover the possibilities 
and develop techniques. 


Teaching Communication 

The language development these children 
greatly retarded and frequently accompanied 
poor speech. When they first entered the preschool 
many them neither related experiences nor car- 
ried conversations. 

Part the language retardation seems stem 
from inattention language. first the teachers 
try keep verbalizations minimum and make 
sure that the child listening when they speak 
him. Language kept simple possible. Simple 
phrases and short sentences are used. Instead 
saying, “It time clean for lunch,” all the 
extraneous words are dropped and the teachers 
simply say, “Clean-up time.” Associating language 
with action has been helpful this stage 
not over-used. 

poor speech makes these children difficult 
understand, children with speech difficulty the 
preschool are given individual speech lessons. The 
emphasis usually speech training rather than 
speech correction. 

Conversational use language takes long time 
develop. attempt made use every oppor- 
tunity stimulate conversation. Lunch period has 
been one the best times for this the morning’s 
activities can discussed easily then. 


Teaching Problem Solving 

When these children encounter problem situa- 
tion, they either give immediately ask for the 
teacher’s help. They seldom try solve the prob- 
lem their own. The difficulty this area seems 
(a) the inability analyze the problem and 
(b) the lack technique solve it. 

The children seem unable see the specific 
thing which causing the difficulty. For example, 
child was trying pull wagon board which 
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was narrower than the wheel base the wagon. 
tugged and pulled but nothing happened. then 
kicked and hit the wagon avail. called for 
the teacher’s assistance. She suggested that they 
look over the situation see why the wagon would 
not move. they started looking, the child discov- 
ered that the wheel was not the board. got 
that wheel only have the other off. The 
child looked around the yard and spotted another 
board which got and placed next the one 
had. Frequently, when the teacher helps the child 
find the specific problem able find the 
solution The purposeful use trial and error does 
not seem occur the mentally retarded child. 
often persists his original approach matter 
how many times this particular approach has failed. 
Asking leading questions, making several sugges- 
tions for possible solutions, and sometimes verbal- 
izing principle have been helpful getting the 
child try another approach. Demonstrating the 
use purposeful trial and error used the pre- 
school whenever the opportunity arises. For ex- 
ample, chair came apart and the screw which 
had been holding was lost. The teacher took 
screws several different sizes and she tried 
each screw she verbalized what she was doing and 
why was not working. 


Teaching Social Skills 


Working out social relationships very difficult 
for the young mentally retarded child. needs 
great deal assistance going from solitary and 
parallel play cooperative play. One rather effec- 
tive method was found having the teacher enter 
into the children’s play. suggesting ideas, sug- 
gesting roles which the children could play, adding 
new materials, and example introducing tech- 
niques which are conducive cooperative play 
such taking turns, compromising, and sharing 
ideas and toys the teacher held the play together. 
the children began acquire some these 
skills the need for teacher participation decreased. 


Correcting Major Disabilities Learning 
There are occasions when child has deficiency 
such nature that the help given within the regu- 
lar preschool program not enough. For these 
children period time set aside each day for 
individual clinical education. 


One little girl had difficulty the language area. 
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lary consisting two words though she was five 


cal education consisted primarily 
associate words with objects. Though her 
was still retarded, the end the training period 
she had conversational vocabulary about 200 
words. 

Another little girl attending the preschool had 
been diagnosed almost blind the ophthalmol- 
ogist and mentally defective the pediatrician 
and psychologist. She had been recommended 
for institutionalization. The staff the preschool 
felt that the child might profit from some type 
instruction which would aid her making the best 
use her residual sight. Clinical education con- 
sisted primarily using the tachistoscope in- 
crease her speed and accuracy visual perception. 
This child now attending sight saving class 
the public schools and learning read. 

These examples show that the type clinical 
educaticn preschool can offer varies considerably. 
Each child the preschool periodically evalu- 
ated the staff. there any major disability 
individual clinical education program set up. 


Parent Education 


intensive parent education program car- 
ried out the preschool through frequent confer- 
ences, school visits the parents, and home visi- 
tations the teacher. The teachers the pre- 
school have found that the most effective way 
helping the parents change the behavior 
the child school and then help the parents see 
the capabilities well the limitations the 
child. times they need help carrying 
into the home the things that the child has learned 
school. 

The parent with average superior intelligence 
usually feels anxiety and guilt about the child. 
Though the mother may know and understand 
good child-rearing practices she often unable 
carry through because these feelings. Such 
parent generally overprotective. For example, 
the preschool had little boy three and half 
who was completely helpless though there was 
physical basis for this situation. When ar- 
rived the morning, made attempt take 
off his coat his hat. stood waiting for the 
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The adult cerebral palsy group may 
act stepping stone the path 
social independence and maturity 


all types handicapped children 
have long been concerned with how they will 
take their places society when they grow up. The 
whole direction the educational program not 
only make the child better adjusted, more ade- 
quate person today, but full citizen tomorrow. 
Yet many the adults with severe handicaps such 
cerebral palsy find themselves isolated adult 
society. 

Cerebral palsied adults are among the most sorely 
neglected groups. The sympathy and understanding 
that freely given the innocent and dependent 
child and adolescent with handicap are withdrawn 
when becomes adult, and replaced with re- 
sentment and rejection directed the facial gri- 
maces, involved speech, physical deformities and 
mental deficiencies associated with cerebral palsy. 
This unfortunate attitude explained partly the 
general feeling that bodies and minds lose their 
plasticity adulthood, and that spending time, 
money, and energy such adults would not 
justified the results. 

Prejudices stem largely from ignorance 
this instance ignorance the potential abilities 
cerebral palsied adults and the ways which these 
abilities can put use. person with cerebral 
palsy has the same need for belonging any physi- 


Adult Planning Committee for the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association New York State. 

JACK LEVINE teacher the homebound 
Staten Island. 
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SOCIALIZATION 
for Cerebral Palsied Adults 


JACOB SCHLEICHKORN 
JACK LEVINE 


cally normal person. Through program social- 
ization, the cerebral palsied adult may become use- 
ful himself and others and lead reasonably 
satisfying life despite his handicap. 

Such groups have been and can operated 
the great satisfaction the community and the 
members the group. the hope that plan for 
like programs may spur interest the spread 
such organizations, one presented here. 


Choice Leader 

The sponsoring committee which organizes such 
program must take the most extensive pains 
selecting leader for the proposed group. The 
success failure the venture may well depend 
upon the wisdom this choice. 

What, then, are some the basic personality 
traits considered? The good leader 
mature person. gives unstintingly his time 
and energy. has ability organize well. 
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resourceful. interested people, and 
working with them. reasonably objective. 
cannot easily discouraged. has good public 
relations skills. not expected that the 
leader will perfect every respect, but that 
should well-rounded person who will have the 
best interests his group heart. 


There every reason believe that person 
with cerebral palsy other disabilities who has the 
necessary requisites for this position will perform 
just competently physically normal person. 
will know and appreciate through his own per- 
sonal experience the trials and difficulties 
unsympathetic environment. will probably 
thoroughly familiar with community resources and 
facilities. certainly ought not overlooked 
rejected because his disability unless can 
demonstrated that the status his condition and/ 
his personality integration will prevent him from 
doing the work competently. 


Sources Leaders 


The selection leader may made from the 
following types individuals: 

The professional social group worker. has 
been specifically trained for group work. knows 
how organize. can anticipate problems, and 
knows how attack them from various angles. 
salaried person, will have definite and 
continuing responsibility work for the progress 
the group. Possibly stranger the community, 
might have start with little knowledge 
its resources. 

The volunteer. public spirited citizen 
who probably knows the community and its re- 
sources. has sincere enthusiasm for the work 
undertake. will not necessarily pro- 
fessionally trained, and consequently may have 
time overcoming unexpected problems. 
His responsibility limited, and due the pres- 
sures outside work cannot expected 
available all times. 

member the staff the affiliated agency. 
may physical therapist, occupational therapist, 
speech therapist. works with and aids persons 
having cerebral palsy during his regular working 
day. Because his intimate contact with the cere- 
bral palsied and with members the staff the 
treatment center, will probably aware the 
special needs those persons under his guidance. 
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with the volunteer, however, may not 
especially trained group techniques. 

The parent cerebral palsied person. 
probably well-acquainted with many the problems 
associated with cerebral palsy and with community 
resources, well. can depended upon for 
continued interest and support. 
ment group members may influenced the 
physical presence his own offspring, however. 
Furthermore, because his more vertical experi- 
ence the past, may not able comprehend 
professional problems terms other cerebral 
palsied individuals. 


Duties the Leader 


The duties the leader are manifold: plans 
the program his group. available assist 
the members his group any capacity, although 
many cases, assistance will referral na- 
ture. enlists and guides volunteer and/or paid 
assistance. responsible for the care equip- 
ment and facilities. reports periodically the 
sponsoring committee the progress his group. 
means discussions and conferences, co- 
ordinates the program his group with the activi- 
ties and program the affiliated treatment center. 
publicizes his group’s activities means 
the speaker’s platform, the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. Whether not performs these duties 
adequately should determined the coordinator 
the treatment center. 


Personnel 


One the important duties the leader the 
enlistment assistance. desirable, not abso- 
lutely necessary that some all this assistance 
volunteer for several reasons: 

Financial. The means simply may not found 
support salaried staff. 


Community participation means public 
understanding. important that the community 
become integral part the project. par- 
ticipating the work and program the group, 
non-handicapped citizens will come face face with 
cerebral palsy. They will learn what is, and more 
important what not. They may come under- 
stand that people with handicaps are human beings 
like themselves with likes and dislikes, loves and 
fears. They may surprised discover that 
cerebral palsied person can reason, discuss, joke, 
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and some instances live they do, themselves, 
given half chance. Families, friends, and neigh- 
bors will share this discovery with the volunteers, 
and the resulting good will can help the cerebral 
palsied everywhere. 

The number and nature physical and mental 
disabilities likely present group this 
type and the problems they present make some 
sort assistance for the leader absolutely neces- 
sary. Some the services that will needed are: 

Transportation members and equipment 
and from meeting places, 

Clerical work—the typing reports, filing, 
mailing, and on, 

Specialists for arts and crafts and music, hob- 
byists, guest speakers, counselors, placement officers 
and on, 

Miscellaneous assistance the nature indi- 
vidual guidance, physical aid moving from place 
place, and encouragement socialization within 
the group. The last these can not sufficiently 
emphasized. 


Programming 


Before proceeding with the program, the leader 
must first ask himself what hopes accomplish 
with the group. What are the outcomes for which 
will strive? The time factor irrelevant here 
because there way determine future prog- 
ress, even whether progress will occur all 
cerebral palsied members the group. 

The goals aim for the group may include 
improving performance the activities daily 
living, discovering vocational adaptations, improv- 
ing physical dexterity, increasing educational 
achievement (as by-product). Also group members 
may helped learn how enjoy themselves and 
use their special abilities. 

great variety activities are available for 
the group. Some them are: 

Participation the planning program, 

Invitation guest speaker, who should first 
apprised the range mental level and back- 
ground experience the members the group 
his speech will couched terms they un- 
derstand, 

Community service projects (giving blood, 
folding bandages, addressing and sealing envel- 

Social nights (usually during holiday periods) 
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Instruction activities daily living such 
cooking, sewing, knitting, buttoning, dialing 
telephones. 

Group discussions courtesy, current events, 
personal hygiene, and on, 

Music appreciation (listening, singing, play- 
ing, dancing), 

Dramatic presentations (including the mak- 
ing costumes, the painting scenery, the con- 
struction sets, and acting), 

Publication group newspaper, 

10. Participation sports and games (active, 
quiet, and rotating), 

11. Trips and visits theaters, sporting events, 
museums, other adult groups, members’ homes, 
picnics, 

12. Reading (books can made available the 
meeting place and put loan for home use), 

13. Hobby night, including exhibits, 

14. Arts and crafts work, 

15. Discussion films and slides, 

16. Outside contacts (there should every en- 
couragement individual enrollment 
pation extra-group activities—for instance, night 
school, community workshop programs, religious 
groups, voting, Federation the Handicapped), 

17. Experience self-government (members 
may nominate, elect, and serve the offices 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
chairmen committees. They may write their 
own constitution and conduct meetings regular 
intervals) 

18. Camp and farm programs. With due regard 
for individual differences and needs, the summer 
recess need not period vegetation. 
ties such camping and farming make for con- 
structive season and may contribute the social- 
ization process. 

The frequency meetings will determined 
the need for service, the types activities planned, 
the number people included the program, the 
availability facilities, the availability assist- 
ance, and the arrangement the leader’s time with 
the sponsoring committee. The leader must plan 
his programs well advance order obtain 
materials and equipment, secure facilities, 
allow his staff become fully acquainted with the 
program, and make arrangements for guest 
speakers, visits, and trips. 


working program this sort that the 
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Young Adult Group the Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion Staten New York. The group meets 
Monday evenings from 7:15 9:30 PM. 
single month’s activities are selected from the 
program and outlined here: 

talk official the telephone company 
civilian defense and demonstration radar. 

Rotating games night. Five groups were formed, 
each group changing games every minutes, 
volunteer remaining with the same game. 

Special projects night. Members were grouped 
according physical and mental abilities and in- 
terest. Group One made shell jewelry; Group Two 
participated party games; Group Three was in- 
structed activities daily living; and groups 
two and three were later brought together 
shown slides. 

Community Service Projects night. Members 
were grouped according the degree their dis- 
ability. The evening’s activities included folding 
for the local cancer committee, folding 
leaflets and napkins for visiting nurses, and ad- 
dressing and sealing envelopes for the tuberculosis 
association. 


Membership 


the adult cerebral palsy group, membership 
cannot limited hard and fast rules accepta- 
bility. The nature cerebral palsy requires that 
each referral applicant screened and consid- 
ered separately determine whether not and 
alone may profit presently benefitting from 
the services offered. 


minimum age for acceptance should set, 
perhaps 18. Age should not exclude person 
from the group, however, found qualify 
every other respect. The age range will depend 
general upon the needs the community and 
the suitability the services which are provided. 


Facilities 

The adult group must able function 
more less permanent meeting place rather than 
having shift about, postpone meetings, main- 
tain less active program because inadequate 
facilities. When searching for such meeting place, 
the organizers must consider how convenient 
transportation and adequate parking space the 
location is. They will need large open areas al- 
low relative freedom movement. All rooms, in- 
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cluding toilets, and kitchens must easily acces- 
sible. The number steps climbed should 
few, and possible, ramps and handrails should 
constructed elevators made available. 


Special Problems 


Inherent organizing such group are certain 
problems. For instance, program planning, 
wide range physical, mental, and psychological 
disabilities must considered. There danger 
that the program may become static because some 
members cannot progress. suitable meeting 
place may available. Then too, there the ques- 
tion whether not handicapped persons other 
than those having cerebral palsy may admitted. 


Then there are the difficulties posed the com- 
munity’s attitude. Public apathy may make 
cult enlist the aid volunteers and maintain 
their support over long period time. The com- 
munity whole, because “set” attitude to- 
ward cerebral palsy may opposed the physical 
presence such group. There may even cer- 
tain persons who, for reasons their own, plead 
against adult cerebral palsy group. 


Conclusion 


Although there are accurate statistics avail- 
able the number cerebral palsied adults 
the United States, estimates indicate that present 
facilities are woefully inadequate for them and that 
only small fraction those needing help receive it. 

The adult cerebral palsy group may act the 
stepping stone the path independence and 
social maturity. Some its members will attain 
these goals. Others will never graduate the point 
which they will able function non- 
handicapped society. 

There way being absolutely sure which 
persons will grow economic and social independ- 
ence the community. one method known 
alleviate the cerebral palsied condition now. Social 
techniques may just effective any other 
therapy. The time element irrelevant, and there- 
fore the adult group cannot condemned for not 
achieving within given period. succeeds 
with just few persons, its worth proved. Those 
persons are longer burden those around 
them, they longer only receive, they contribute 
services and taxes and the impact better 
personality those about them. 


absurd expect beneficial results from psycho-therapy when 
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child starved gross deficiency the supply his emo- 


tional needs 


the field mental hygiene and particularly 
the work child guidance there constant 
search for methods and techniques dealing with 
the emotional problems everyday life. our 
therapeutic zeal sometimes become involved 
complicated procedures and wordy explanations 
that lose sight of, fail evaluate the im- 
portance of, the fundamental emotional needs all 
children. the exceptional child these needs are 
not different from the needs the called normal 
child even though the methods supplying the 
needs may quite different and the quantitative 
requirements may vary considerably. 

order build healthy body, growing child 
must have certain basic food elements—fats, carbo- 
hydrates and proteins. order build healthy 
personality certain basic emotional needs must 
met. The filling these needs just essential 
the child’s emotional health good foods are es- 
sential his physical health. psychiatry 
think the personality structure and the strength 
weakness that structure determines, large 
extent, the ability the individual adjust his 
environment. The term “structure” implies build- 
ing process. The child, then, needs con- 
stant and continuing supply his emotional needs 
just must have constant and continuing 
supply wholesome food. 


Atiention 


Probably the most obvious emotional need all 
human beings just plain attention. How unen- 
durable life would one paid any attention 


the Bureau Child Guidance, New York City 
Schools. 
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us. The tiny infant his crib coos with joy 
when someone leans over notice him, smile 
make few sounds that are pleasing the baby’s 
ear. The elderly person bench the park 
highly pleased when someone stops chat say 
few friendly words. People distress trouble 
any kind appreciate the attention others even 
though their immediate response may indicate the 
contrary. less authority than Dr. Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann has said her lectures that 
there emotion more painful the human be- 
ing than loneliness. our schools and classrooms 
are constantly aware symptom known 
attention getting behavior. Sometimes may tend 
look. upon something grossly abnormal 
whereas the child merely trying fill deeply 
felt emotional need the only method knows 
that particular time. There nothing abnormal 
about the desire for attention even though the means 
getting may not conducive the peace and 
serenity those about him. Obviously there will 
many times when teacher cannot supply all 
the attention that children want even demand 
but the teacher can recognize the symptom 
striving, the part the child, toward satisfaction 
real need and she should deal with positively 
rather than negatively. 


Acceptance 


second and essential emotional need that for 
acceptance. present day culture, our demo- 
cratic way life, our social structure, our govern- 
ment and our religions all presuppose that the fam- 
ily the unit our civilization. our family 
are accepted for what are. work together 
toward common goal. try tolerant 
each other’s faults and accept mistakes transitory 
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occurrences. feel that are not alone and that 
feeling gives strength and courage. True, there 
wide variation the strength the bonds 
which hold families together. Nevertheless, the 
sense belonging every child which makes him 
feel that integral part that group and 
accepted the group tremendously important 
his emotional development. Practically all children 
with serious behavior disorders emotional dis- 
turbances have one thing common. They have 
felt rejected one way another one person 
another who important their lives. There 
will always good and valid reasons for the re- 
jection but the reasons not alter the conse- 
quences. child can feel rejected persons near 
and dear him over period time and still 
develop personality which completely healthy. 
When child rejected the home, the school 
cannot and should not expected compensate 
entirely for the loss which the child suffers. The 
school should accept the child far possible 
and thus mitigate the damage done his emotional 
development. Too often teachers are made feel 
that they should assume the role both parent and 
teacher. many ways and many instances the 
teacher does act parent substitute and very 
often does quite well but there always limit 
beyond which teacher can assume the responsi- 
bilities intended for parenthood. Many years 
experience, study and research have shown that 
attempts beyond this limit have, the long 
run, done more harm than good. the schools 
should our aim make every child feel ease 
the group, convinced that accepted 
person teachers and mates even though there are 
times when his conduct not acceptable. 


Accomplishment 

child can develop healthy personality with- 
out satisfying third emotional need, that for the 
feeling joy satisfaction which comes with 
accomplishment. Every human being must some- 
how attain his goal success matter how small 
how insignificant may seem others. The 
basis personal integrity self esteem self 
respect and without this there motivation and 
incentive toward accomplishment. order 
develop self esteem the child must given 
opportunity succeed, not one task but con- 
tinuing series tasks day after day and year after 
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year. our educational system this concept 
universally taken for granted that may overlook 
its importance emotional growth and develop- 
ment. But the term “success” relative and must 
carefully evaluated. achievement may 
looked upon one child huge success whereas 
another might look upon the same achievement 
insignificant even failure. course the age, the 
individual capacity, the stage development and 
numerous other factors influence our evaluation 
any single achievement. 

The factor competition must given very 
careful consideration. This something from which 
there escape the daily process living. 
Life itself constant competition between man and 
his environment the struggle for success. the 
highly complex environment today, competition 
largely personal basis. the time can 
walk the tiny tot meets the competition his 
siblings others for the attention and affections 
his mother. the nursery school each child 
competes with others for toys, food, favors at- 
tentions the attendants. the time child 
reaches school age has begun competitive games 
and vies with his rivals for recognition and status 
the group well for the approval his 
elders. When scholastic achievement becomes im- 
portant the little world childhood, success 
and/or failure become strong determinants the 
building breaking the personality structure. 
therapists and teachers our duty 
see that every child given fair chance meet 
his competition with confidence. easy give 
recognition and praise for deed well done but 
not always easy give reassurance and encourage- 
ment when child has not done too well. Yet the 
unsuccessful child probably needs our help more, 
than the successful child needs our praise. 

When seeking the approval his peers well 
his elders order obtain the feeling accom- 
plishment, each child must develop good sense 
moral and ethical values. This entails in- 
creasing awareness of, and respect for, the feelings 
and opinions other people. The foundation for 
the appreciation these values laid the home 
and before school age but emphasis upon this aspect 
development must continued the school 
setting; otherwise the child stands lose the gains 
makes other areas. When the conduct and 
behavior individual not acceptable his 
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group the community the value his achieve- 
ments greatly reduced not completely nullified. 


The physical laws which live are much 
more easily defined, learned and obeyed. Early 
life every child learns respect the thermal law 
and does not defy putting his bare hand upon 
red hot stove. There great problem involved 


teaching child that must not disregard the 


law gravity stepping from great height. 
The moral laws which live are not easily 
defined understood but they are just inexora- 
ble demanding the penalty when they are defied. 
The child who cheats lies may not called upon 
immediately pay the penalty for what has 
done and thus may fail appreciate the true sig- 
nificance the act. But this kind behavior 
continues there will be, sooner later, serious 
personality deviations. The task preventing 
correcting these deviations not easy one and 
requires the combined efforts all adults con- 
cerned with the child’s future welfare. concept 
and precept the school personnel carry grave re- 
sponsibility molding the lives the children 
with whom they come contact. 


Among the school personnel there are some who 
would include affection one the essential 
emotional needs children. There can doubt 
that children need affection but the manner 
application can highly charged with controver- 
sial issues, particularly when wide variety 
personalities involved. child honestly and 
sincerely accepted his teacher there bound 
some degree affection. From idealistic 
point view all teachers should feel affection for 
all children but could hardly expect this 
the true state affairs. The term affection gen- 
erally used implies two way emotional exchange. 
not always possible produce this kind 
relationship design even though may agree 
that should done. possible, almost always, 
make definite plans give every child atten- 
tion, acceptance, and the opportunity for accom- 
plishment. 


Without These Three 


Without reasonably strong foundation upon 
which build stable personality structure the 
child left largely the mercy his environ- 
ment. There control from forces 
within. His behavior influenced incidents 
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which seem too insignificant mention and his 
reactions situations appear quite irrational. Al- 
terations behavior patterns occur willy-nilly and 
follow logical sequence. Sometimes 
the teacher and the therapist who may 
fail take into account the importance basic 
needs who not recognize the fact that they are 
there and are not being met. Such instructors will 
continue insist that the child needs psychiatric 
treatment. would unrealistic expect bene- 
ficial results treating physical illness when the 
child was not receiving the minimum requirements 
certain basic food elements. just absurd 
expect beneficial results from psychotherapy 
when child emotionally starved gross de- 
ficiency the supply those needs. The methods 
which these basic emotional needs can sup- 
plied are not always clear and not always easy 
find but the mere recognition the existence and 
their importance provides good starting point 
the search for practical ways and means 


giving children what they need most. 


Two schoolmen recently spoke their minds juvenile 
delinquency. 

Said Michigan’s State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion, Clair Taylor: 

still makes big news and there are some 
adults who would solve the problem throwing them all 
jail trebling the police force. Actually, only 
minute percentage youth involved and there are cer- 
tain facts that must remember; one that the greatest 
cause youth delinquency idleness. When boys and 
girls are not school; when they have other responsi- 
bility than walk the streets join gangs there usually 
only one result and that trouble. The single greatest 
cure for youth delinquency well organized program 
education, recreation, and work-learn experiences for older 
boys and girls. The churches, the homes, the schools and 
every agency should join hands year-round basis 
the community provide activities for youth.” 


Said Superintendent William Jansen New York City: 


“There has the past been too much tendency point 
finger one factor that causes delinquency, and argue 
that that factor were cleared up, all would well. The 
finger has been pointed the neighborhood, the home, 
the school, the church, comics, television, radio, movies, 
cheap literature. Yet, working only one these factors 
has been found inadequate solution the 
problem juvenile delinquency 

“As for what the schools can do—it can stated simply: 
Develop all our children the fundamental skills and atti- 
tudes necessary for living our world today and provide 
program that every child, within his ability, can with 
reasonable effort his part, achieve measure suc- 
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CONVENTION FLIER COMING Tuesday Only 

news-bulletin with announcements Chapter Workshop, Membership Workshop, 
about some the speakers, tours information, and Teacher Education Division 


hotel reservations will into the mail soon, Watch 


for it. 


THE LONG BEACH CONVENTION 
APRIL 11-16 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 
Board Trustees: Wed. 2:00-4:00 
Committee business meetings: Thurs. 4:15 


Committee chairmen conferences with governing 


Monday board: Wed. 7:30 PM; with com- 
Visitation local schools and agencies mittee: Thurs. 9:00 
Monday and Tuesday Delegate Assembly: Wed. 4:00 6:00 PM; 


Fri. 8:30 10:00 


Council Administrators, Supervisors, and Coor- 
Individual members delegate assembly 


dinators Special Education Local School 


Districts Wed. 11:30 AM; Members governing board 
National Assn. State Directors Special Edu- (if there more than one nominee for any given 
cation office ) Fri. 1:00 PM-3:00 PM 


LONG BEACH SKYLINE 


Perry Photographers 


Committee: Mon. 9:00-12:00 2:00- 
4:00 PM; Thurs. 9:30 (with committee 
Sat. 4:00 (including new members 
who will take office July 1.) 

Exhibits: Opening Wed. 8:30 AM, Thurs. 9:00 
AM, Fri. 8:30 AM; Closing Fri. 5:00 PM. Ex- 
hibits will not open Tuesday Saturday 
except the ICEC 

Governing Board: Mon. 7:30 PM, Wed. 7:30 
(with committees); Sat. 2:30 (including 
new members who will take office July 

Interagency Relations: Thurs. 2:00 

Nominations Committee: Tues. 11:00 

Resolutions Committee: Tues. 2:00 

Program and local arrangements committees joint 
meeting: Tues. 1:30-3:00 


GENERAL MEETINGS 

Speaker, William Carr. Ph.D., executive secre- 
tary National Education Assn.: Tues. 

Speaker, Herbert Stolz, M.D., deputy super- 
intendent public instruction charge spe- 
cial schools and classes, California Department 
Education: Wed. 9:30 

Dinner Thurs. 7:00 

Speaker, Ruth Raatama, M.D., director, divi- 
sion maternal and child health, department 
health and hospitals, Denver, Colo., and chair- 
man, committee exceptional children, National 
Congress Parents and Teachers: Fri. 8:00 

George Tarjan, M.D., superintend- 
ent and medical director, Pacific State Hospital, 
Spadra, Calif., and president Southern Califor- 
nia region American Assn. Mental Defi- 
ciency: Sat. 12:00 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Wednesday 
2:00-4:00 Sections epilepsy, administra- 
tion and supervision, hearing, preparation for 
employment, brain-injured, interpreting disabil- 
ities parents 
Town Night 


Thursday 
9:30-11:30 Sections deaf, hospital and 
home-bound, speech, blind, retarded, integrating 
handicapped children into regular classrooms, 
current criticisms special education 
2:00-4:00 Sections deaf, hospital and home- 
bound, partially seeing, research, problems 
developing cooperative services among dis- 


tricts, providing out-of-school experiences for 
exceptional children 


Friday 

10:00-12:00 Sections cerebral palsy, social 
and emotional problems, preschool child, speech 
(aphasia), multiply handicapped, policies and 
procedures for admission and dismissal 

orthopedic (general), retarded, preschool 
child, speech (aphasia), research, use audio- 
visual aids for interpreting special education 
the community 


Saturday 
gifted, trainable mentally handicapped, psycho- 
logical problems, expressive techniques for hand- 
icapped children 


WHEN ELECT? 

That the question many are asking. They 
have reference the next date which their state 
elects member the ICEC governing board. 
Before explaining that, let’s see how board mem- 
bers are elected and also how state membership 
promotion chairmen are appointed. 


METHODS APPOINTMENT STATE MEMBERSHIP 
PROMOTION CHAIRMEN AND ELECTION 
MEMBERS ICEC GOVERNING BOARD 


ICEC State State State State 
Official Without Chapter Chapter Federation 

State Than More 100 

Chapter Members 

Fed. Members) 
Membership Appointed Appointed Appointed Appointed 
Promotion ICEC State State State 
Chairman President Chapter Chapter Federation 
Memberto Elécted Elected Elected 
ICEC ICEC ICEC State State 
Governing Delegate Delegate Federation 
Board Assembly Assembly 


make easy for state keep record 
the terms office the above officials, their 
terms have, each case, been set for three-year 
period and run concurrently. Expiration dates 
follow states, listed alphabetical order. 


80, 1957 
Maine-North Dakota June 30, 1955 
District Columbia 30, 1957 
80, 1956 
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STATES NOW ELIGIBLE CONDUCT OWN ELECTIONS 
AND/OR MAKE OWN APPOINTMENTS 


Appointments States Grouped Election Years 
State 

1956 1957 

AppointOwn Maine Oklahoma Colorado 

Membership Rhode Island Delaware 

Chairmen Wyoming 

Membership Missouri Tennessee California 

New York Texas Florida 

Governing Carolina Indiana 

Board lowa 


Virginia will elect 1955 for one-year term and again 
1956 for three-year term. 


States concerned will supplied ICEC 
headquarters with proper forms annually which 
report such elections and appointments. 


YOUR CHAPTER CHARTERED? 


Some chapters need only 1953-54 annual re- 
port receive charter; some other chapters have 
not yet submitted application for affiliation. 
more than cases copies constitution 
have been received headquarters office for review 
the constitution committee. 

These are the chapters whom charters were 
awarded the May 1954 ICEC convention: 
Fresno, Calif., No. 175; Evansville, Ind., No. 17; 
Springfield, No. 102; Louisville and Jefferson 
County, Ky., No. Lapeer, Mich., No. 65; Spe- 
cial Education Club, Flint, Mich., Public Schools, 
No. 67; Duluth, Minn., Council for Exceptional 
Children, No. 59; Kansas City, Mo., No. 85E; St. 
Louis, Missouri Branch, No. William 
Featherstone, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, No. 45; Hunter College, Y., No. 115; 
Newark and Licking Counties, Ohio, No. 190; 
Portland, Oreg., No. 20; Williamette, Oreg., No. 
131; Middle Tennessee Chapter, No. 69; North- 
east Texas Chapter for Exceptional Children, No. 
28; Seattle, Wash., No. 43. 

this Bulletin goes press the following 
chapters are ready for charters which will 
awarded Long Beach: East Bay, Calif., No. 119; 
Jacksonville, Fla., No. 75; Chicago, No. 10; 
Cahokia, No. 111; Decatur, No. 124; 
Starved Rock, No. 129; Des Moines, Iowa, No. 
14; Maine State, No. 42; Mahoning Valley, Ohio, 
No, 109; Columbus, Ohio, No. Western Penn- 


EVALUATION AND EDUCATION THE 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILD THE 
NEW JERSEY STUDY 


Thomas Hopkins, Harry Bice, 
and Kathryn Colton 


practical guide for school administrators, teachers, 
parents, physicians, therapists, social workers, other 
persons who have more less responsibility for de- 
cisions affecting the school environment cerebral 
palsied children. 


Single copy $1.60. Discounts: 2-9 copies 5%; 10-99 
copies 10%; 100 more 15%. Prepaid orders are 
shipped postpaid. 


Order your copy from 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington D.C. 


sylvania, No. 104. Others have submitted con- 
stitutions now process review the con- 
stitution committee, and will, approved also 


receive charters that time. 


THREE NEW STATE FEDERATIONS 


reported last month, the number state 
federations the up. Tennessee, which had 
more than major technicality meet, has 
completed requirements for applicant federa- 
tion. now enjoys all the rights and privileges 
full-fledged federation except for charter. 
The new organization known Tennessee Coun- 
cil for Children, No. 242. 

addition Tennessee, the New York Asso- 
ciation ICEC Chapters has completed its or- 
ganization plans and Virginia has met its mem- 
bership requirements. The latter expected 
complete the remaining requirements within the 
next few weeks and will become eligible elect 
member the ICEC governing board for recog- 
nition Long Beach and officially seated 
July This brings our grand total state 


organizations 20. 


MISSOURI SPECIAL EDUCATORS MEET 


Missouri Section Special Education and the 
Missouri Federation ICEC will sponsor their 
annual state-wide conference special education 
the Missouri School for the Blind St. Louis 
February this year. 

The conference will stress the education the 
gifted and also will feature tour the School 


= 


for the Blind and entertainment furnished stu- 
dents the school. 

The entire program will under the guidance 
Ina Hubbard, principal the Missouri 
School for the Blind and James Dunlap, state 
president Missouri Federation ICEC. 

For further details this program and other 
special education programs which take place dur- 
ing the meeting the American Association 
School Administrators St. Louis, see your Jan- 


uary Bulletin. 


COLORADO CHAPTER SPONSORS MEETING 
AASA REGIONAL MARCH 

When the American Association School Ad- 
ministrators meet Denver March, the Colorado 
Chapter ICEC will sponsor session special 
education the Colorado room the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel Tuesday, March 15. 
ICEC-AASA session special education will also 
feature this AASA regional. 


NEW CHAPTERS 


are happy report these additions our 
ranks: Geo. Payne Chapter, New York University, 
No. 247; New York State Federation No. 248; 
Buncombe County Chapter, Asheville, C., No. 
249, and Muscatatuck State School, Butlerville, 
Ind., No. 250. 


WHAT OWE PARENTS 


Did you ever feel obligated help the old folks 
out when they were building new home? 
when they had some other item big expense? 
Perhaps “old folks” not the term. “Parents” 
might better. 

Anyway ICEC one big group siblings 
whose home with the parent organization—the 
NEA. Right now NEA the midst 
million building program—building permanent 
home for herself and the whole family. 

will not cost the departments, such ICEC, 
dime. Only what they see fit helping 
raise the money through life memberships NEA 
—or some cases, straight donations. 

ICEC’s office staff about one per cent the 
total NEA headquarters family. One percent 
million $50,000. How about NEA life 
membership for $150.00 direct contribution? 
Three hundred such memberships would it. 


Mail yours the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, W., Washington 


NEW REPRINTS OUT 

Two new reprints are now available head- 
quarters. They are Personality the Brain-In- 
jured Child William Block, reprinted 
the December 1954 issue Exceptional Children, 
Price: single copy 25¢; 2-9 copies 20¢ ea.; 10-99 
copies 17¢ ea.; 100 more 15¢ ea. 

Testing the Cerebral Palsied. Dec. issue. 
Elizabeth Richardson and Frank Kobler. 4p, 
Single copy 15¢; 2-9 copies 10¢ ea.; 10-99 copies 
ea.; 100 more ea. 

Discounts quantity orders. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 

Anyone having piece research, worthy 
project, idea based careful observation 
and experience invited contact Jay Hickes, 
director special education Charlotte 
Schools, program chairman for ICEC’s 
1955 fall regional convention, looking for 
significant contributions. Consequently, you have 
something, submit him soon for 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLICATION 


Tomorrow’s Citizen The Exceptional Child 

picture and text bro- 
chure, Indianapolis has outlined its teaching pro- 
gram for the exceptional child such way that 
Mr. Average Citizen can see and understand the 
necessity for where that part his tax dollar 
goes. The foreword signed Paul Miller, 
assistant superintendent, and Jeanette Riker, 
supervisor the special education service branch, 
who well known ICEC members. 


YOUR COMMUNITY ASKING QUESTIONS 

ABOUT THE SCHOOLS 

National School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, has reprints article from Kiplinger 
Magazine, Times,” which will help 
reassure parents who have been disturbed some 
the recent reckless attacks big circulation 
magazines. Writers for “Changing Times” spent 
great deal time preparing the article; their 
facts were carefully reviewed the NEA 
search Division. 

Price from single copy; 10-24 
copies each; 25-99, each; quantity discounts. 
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YEARS 


STUTTERING RESEARCH 


There has been “‘a definite decline the total output experiments 


for the 20-year 


many stutterers are there? 


Research Travis (1) indicates that there 
are more than one million stutterers the United 
States, and that approximately one-fourth these 
are children. Although there set age which 


child can diagnosed stutterer, Lassers (2) 


feels that stuttering may begin “as early as, even 
before the third year” and Bryngelson (3) found 
significant number stutterers between two and 
Surveys Travis (1) showed that per 
cent the stutterers began stutter before eight 
years age and these data were substantiated 
Bryngelson (3) who found per cent 300 cases 


four. 


began stuttering before eight years age. 


Johnson (4) feels that for every 100 175 chil- 
points 


dren can expect find stutterer. 


out that school enrollment handling 3500 
children, one can expect find about 
For school population 500,000 
children, one may expect find three five 
thousand children requiring stuttering 
Thus, stuttering presents problem which: (a) 
universal and (b) seems have its roots early 


stutterers. 


years. 


Although there have been many papers and 
books integrating existing theories 
there has never been attempt, the knowledge 
the author this paper, integrate the type 


research that has taken place stuttering. 


ADAM SORTINI director the hearing 


clinic Children’s Medical Center, Boston, Mass. 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ADAM SORTINI 


was therefore felt that the type research 
done stuttering over the last years was studied 
and analyzed, the most recent trends stuttering 
research would brought light and enable 
present day researchers take stock what type 
research has been done now, taking place 
the present time, and may indicated for the 
future. 


Research Design 

Since would have been almost impossible 
cover every journal, Psychological Abstracts was 
chosen basis, since covers many other 
journals related fields stuttering any other 
journal the area studied. 

Although the author investigated the years 
1932 1953, orly the years 1932 were 
used evaluate experimental research. The rea- 
son for this decision was that many instances 
article, although published 1950, was not ab- 
stracted until 1951 1952. was felt that more 
valid picture would obtained the published 
date the article was used and not the year 
was abstracted. Thus, the most recent year used 
the study was 1951, and the 20-year span studied 
began with the year 1932. 

Since the author was interested experimental 
research only, criterion was established deter- 
mine upon what basis abstract would classi- 
fied experiment. was decided that those 
abstracts falling into the following classifications 
would termed experiments: (a) experimental 
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laboratory investigation, (b) questionnaire 
rating scale studies, (c) case history studies where 
personal opinion was not involved. The remain- 
ing abstracts were classified books theories, 
and were not considered this study. 

second criterion was established determine 
the nature type experimentation, and was 
decided that the types experiments would 
classified follows: (a) laterality (including 
studies sidedness, handedness, eyedness), (b) 
physiological (including studies breathing, mo- 
tility, blood chem.), (c) neuro-physiological (i.e., 


TABLE NUMBERS AND TYPES EXPERIMENTS (1932-1951) 


Types Experiments 


Key—a. Laterality 
Physiological 
Neuro-Physiological 
Psychological Behavioral 
Genetic 
Personality 
Miscellaneous 


TABLE TRENDS TYPE AND AMOUNT RESEARCH FOR 
FIVE YEAR PERIODS (1932-1951) 


Types Experiments 


Table 
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electroencephalography), (d) behavioral, psy- 
chological, (e) genetic heredity studies), (f) 
personality studies, and (g) miscellaneous studies 
other speech defects which included 
tering). 

the 20-year span studied, 551 articles were 
investigated, yielding the following results: (a) 
225, 40.8 per cent were experimental na- 
ture and (b) 326, 59.2 per cent were non- 
experimental nature and were not used for this 
study. 

Results 

Table indicates the number and type experi- 
ments performed over the 20-year span studied, 
with total 225 experiments, which will dis- 
cussed greater detail the following sections. 
The greatest number experiments (28) during 
single year occurred 1937, and the lowest (5) 
during the years 1948 and 1949. There seems 
have been concentrated research during the years 
1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939 since these years yielded 
far the greatest number experiments any 
comparable period. 

Figure indicates the number experiments 
over 20-year period and although the years 1950 
and 1951 show upward trend, the over-all ten- 
dency has been decrease experimentation since 
the peak experimental year 1937. 

225 experiments, the greatest number was 
the psychological behavioral classification, which 
contributed 64, 28.5 per cent. Next order 
were the physiological experiments, with 
number 19.1 per cent, next the miscel- 
laneous experiments with total 16.4 per 
cent, then the laterality and neuro-physiological ex- 
periments both with 20.5 per cent, followed 
the personality experiments which totaled 
9.3 per cent. The smallest number experiments 
over the past years were the genetic, which 
numbered 6.2 per cent. 

Table indicates the type and amount re- 
search for five-year periods and will discussed 
greater detail the following section. was 
felt that breaking down the 20-year span studied 
into five-year periods, trends research would 
brought light. 


Discussion Results 


Figure one may observe that the peak ex- 
perimental year was 1937. These results may have 
been possibly influenced the experimental re- 
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search Wendell Johnson the University 
who was directly connected with the 
experiments, per cent the total output 
experiments for the year 1937. 

looking Table II, one may observe some 
interesting facts. For example, although there 
were physiological experiments, there has been 
steady decrease interest this type re- 
search, the interest peak years being between 1932 
and 1941. There has been marked decrease 
research interest laterality studies, only being 
reported over the last 10-year period, opposed 
for the preceding years. 

The emphasis therapy over the first 10-year 
span studied was concentrated “changing 
handedness,” conducting laterality and “sided- 
ness” tests, ways improve the breathing stut- 
terers, and on. Thus, the therapy for the first 
years seemed follow the line research done 
during that same period. 

There was steady interest neuro-physiological 
research for the first the 20-year span studied 
but only one experiment was reported over the past 
five years, indicating waning interest this type 
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research. only one 5-year span (1937-1941), 
was there any significant amount interest 
genetic studies, the remaining periods reporting 
two, four, and only one experiment over the last 
five years. 

The personality studies indicate increasing 
interest over the last years studied (17 experi- 
ments), opposed only four experiments being 
reported over the first years. 


The psychological studies had their peak 
1937-1941, only nine being reported the first 
five years. There has been steady interest this 
type research, however, with slight increase 
over the last five-year span opposed the 1942- 
1946 span. 

interesting that over the last years 
studied, the therapy employed also followed the 
lines research that more emphasis was placed 
psychological therapy than any other type. One 
reason for increased interest personality studies 
over the last years studied may have been due 
increased publication concerning 
ventories that more people were made aware 
their availability and used them for research. 
like manner, the interest and research the whole 
area psychology increased over the second 
years which may the reason that stuttering re- 
search, from the psychological 
standpoint, steadily increased over the last year 
span studied. 

The totals for the number experiments for the 
five-year periods are interesting that there 
marked increase interest psychological 
behavioral and personality studies, yet the overall 
picture shows definite decline total output 
experiments for the 20-year period. Perhaps the 
period 1937-1941 could considered “John- 
period, since during that time Johnson 
was engaging directing much research 
stuttering. During this five-year period, there were 
psychological behavioral experiments alone 
and the total output experiments for this period 
was 84, the greatest five-year total. 


Summary and Conclusions 


20-year span stuttering research was investi- 
gated order attempt integrate stuttering re- 
search ‘and thus aid present-day researchers re- 
vealing what type research has been conducted 
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SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Their achievement the vocational classes they attend great 


importance them. 


EVERAL studies (1, the worries 

various groups subjects, such college fresh- 
men and children, have been made the past years. 
The present study concerned with the worries 
group institutionalized subnormal adolescent 
girls. analysis was made the worries these 
subjects discover the specific and general prob- 
lems which are particular importance them. 
The analysis the responses these subnormal 
adolescent girls reveals how en- 
vironment has influenced them; and how certain 
areas worries have been selected causing spe- 
cial anxiety these girls whereas others were 
shown minor importance. 


Method 


The method used this study that the 
self-explanatory questionnaire inventory. The 
inventory based that used Pinter and Lev 
(2) their study the worries young chil- 
dren the fifth and sixth grades various schools. 
The majority the items used the present in- 
ventory are identical with those from that Pinter 
and Lev. Other items were reworded order 
have them pertain more directly situations within 
the institution which were thought potential 
source worry the girls. New items were 


CHALMERS STACEY associate professor, 
department psychology, Syracuse University, and 
clinical psychologist for Syracuse State School. 

The author wishes express his thanks 
Bisgrove, senior director the Syracuse State School 
for his cooperation this study. 
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added which not appear the original inven- 
tory. all there are items the present ques- 
tionnaire. Some the items deal with general 
problems common every adolescent girl; other 
items deal with more specific situations which are 
pertinent only particular institution. Each 
item calls for choice one three responses, 
often, sometimes, never. The response chosen 
the subnormal adolescent girl indicates the de- 
gree which she worries about given item. 


Subjects 

The inventory was given seventy-nine institu- 
tionalized subnormal adolescent girls ranging age 
from inclusive. There were thirty years 
age, thirty-two years age, and seventeen 
years age. The determined the 
Revised Stanford Binet, Form ranged from 
with mean 66. 


Results 

Table indicates the percentage girls answer- 
ing sometimes, often and never for each item. All 
the percentages are based the seventy-nine 
girls. 

order assign single value each item, the 
percentage answering never was used. this way 
items having low percentage answering never are 
those much concern the girls. making use 
these percentages the items may arranged 
order from those indicating much worry others 
which cause little worry. 


data were analyzed along the same lines that 
used Pinter and Lev(2). 
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TABLE RESPONSES GIRLS ITEMS 
WORRIES INVENTORY PER CENTS 
Items 
Not being able see movies 
Not having good home 
Attendants punishing you 
Not finding job after you leave school 
Having poor report made about you 
16. Not having enough spending money 
21. Being made fun other people 
22. Something sad happening you 
25. Not being able write letters friends 
28. Spoiling your good clothes 
30. Being thrown out your parole classes 
32. Not being able finish school 
35. Being blamed for something you didn’t 
37. People telling lies about you 
38. Losing money given you 
43, Not having the things you 
Hurting people what you say without 
47, Not getting letters from home 
48. Not getting good marks your parole 
50. Running away from the school 


often. 
S—Worry sometimes. 
N—Never worry. 
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The items arranged order from worry 
little, indicated the fact that the per 
the never column range from 


follow: 


Items arranged order decreasing worry per 
cent answering “often” and “sometimes” 


Rank Item Rank Item Rank Item 


Items and rank first and last respectively. 
The item these subnormal adolescents worry about 
most death the family. The item they worry 
least about spooky stories. 

order investigate the remaining items 
terms relative rank the various items were clas- 
sified into several categories according the 
scheme classification shown here: 


Classification items questionnaire 


Category Items 

School 30, 32, 

14, 24, 26, 27, 36, 41, 47, 

Personal Health 

Personal Adequacy .... 28, 34, 

Social Adequacy 10, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 
33, 35, 37, 40, 42, 44, 

22, 25, 29, 39, 45, 


This classification permits compare the 
highest ranking items with the lowest. The first 
items, which are the ones indicating the greatest 


worry, appear the following categories: family, 


items; social adequacy, items; school, items; 
personal adequacy, item; imaginary unreason- 
able, item. The items which indicate the least 
worry distribute themselves follows: punish- 
ment, items; personal health and well being, 
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items; social adequacy, items; imaginary un- 
reasonable, items; family, item. 

For this group subnormal adolescent girls the 
immediate problems family, school, and social 
relationships are primary importance. the 
other hand, problems related punishment are 
very little concern them. This interesting 
view the fact that the majority cases when 
the girls are deprived seeing television, hearing 
the radio, attending dance, for reasons 
discipline. All items related punishment ap- 
pear among the lowest items. Another interest- 
ing observation relation the family items. 
spite the fact that family relations are the 
most important all these girls, there one 
item this category which least concern 
them. Item not having pretty house, rela- 
tively unimportant these girls. This somewhat 
surprising when one considers the kind home 
environment from which these girls come. 

possible also compare the several cate- 
gories worry obtaining the average percentage 
response the items each group. These aver- 
age percentages, which are based those subjects 
who answered either sometimes often, follow: 


29 
Average per cent those answering “sometimes 
“often” categories 


Category Per Cent 
Personal Adequacy 
Personal Health and Well Being 


may seen the listing, the highest rank- 
ing category worry that the 
indicates that the subnormal adolescent girls 
this study have strong emotional ties with their 
families. 

The school only slightly below the family 


rank source concern for these girls. Their 
achievement the various vocational classes which 
they attend great importance them. 

lower rank are concerns related personal 
adequacy, social adequacy, economic problems, and 
imaginary unreasonable items. 

The percentages for the categories personal 
health and well being and punishment show that 
items these areas play much less important 
role the worries the girls than other cate- 
gories. That not say that all the subnormal 
adolescent girls are completely free from concern 
about personal health and are 
still per cent them worried about problems 
personal health and per cent worried about 
problems punishment. 


Summary 

“worries” inventory was given subnormal 
adolescent girls. Their ages ranged from 
years inclusive; their determined the 
Revised Stanford-Binet, Form ranged from 
79, with mean 66. The items were first 
ranked for amount worry shown the subjects. 
When the items were grouped into eight categories, 
was found that the girls worry most about family 
and school relations. Next sources worry 
come personal adequacy, social adequacy, economic 
problems and imaginary 
Last order importance source worry 
were problems related personal health and pun- 
ishment, with punishment last place. 
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Internal illnesses resulting from nervous emotional disturbances are not just “all the mind,” Philadelphia 
physician said recently. Actually, these illnesses involve nerve channels from the brain the internal organs, and 
can possibly treated drugs which slow down stop the nerves’ actions, Dr. Earl Thomas said. 

The dream treating such diseases medicine alone has not been realized. But possible make many symp- 
toms disappear disease such duodenal ulcer, the great relief the patient. 

Dr. Thomas said the brain “an avenue communication” between external stimuli and internal reactions, and 
“confusion the brain likely communicated the internal organs.” Disease caused such errors func- 
tion are called “psychosomatic.” However, said, any influence the brain has the body must come through ma- 
terial channels, the nerves. Thus, these mental-emotional disorders have physical basis the nervous system. 
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SEE AND HEAR 


The audio-visual aids approach teaching 
carried all teachers their use bulletin 
boards, pictures, flash cards, flannel boards, draw- 
ings, radio, television, both sound and 
silent, film strips and phonograph records. This 
one the forward strides education has made 


the past several years and one which teachers 


handicapped children have found most useful 
give full, rich program the children their 
classrooms. 
Finding new and related material this com- 
paratively new field can tedious. The following 
listed for the teacher’s consideration. Teachers 
will know what can used and adapted their 
classroom, their children and their program. 
This listing, necessity, has had limited 
but the original, thoughtful teacher will find 
helpful obtaining materials. 


Necessary Equipment 

Teachers classroom will need: 

Sound Projector 

Combination slide and film strip machine 

speed record player 

Tri-pod portable viewing screen 

Opaque projector for books, pictures 

Teachers visually handicapped children will 
need talking book. 

Teachers children with impaired hearing will 
need auditory training unit. 

The teacher the homebound will need equip- 
ment light enough that she can transport from 
one home another. 
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Audio-Visual Materials Arranged Subject 
Selected audio-visual materials are listed below 
subject. films listed are not available local 
schools for loan, the local university other com- 
mercial film library may carry them. Original 
sources can found Educational Film Guide, 


Wilson Co., New York, N.Y. 


ANIMALS AND FARMS 

Films: 

Adventures Bunny Rabbit 

Adventures Willie Skunk 

Animals Growing 

Autumn the Farm 

Black Bear Twins 

Chucky Lou—Story Woodchuck 

Farm Animals 

Flipper, the Seal 

Frisky, the Calf 

Hoppy, the Bunny 

Horse, The (Pride, the Saddle Horse) 

How Nature Protects Animals 

Irrigation Farming 

Orange Grower, The 

Sparky, the Colt 

Spring the Farm 

Summer the Farm 

Visit with Cowboys 

Make Butter 

Winter the Farm 


The Zoo 
Filmstrips: 
Animal Friends Series: 


The Horse 
Gray Squirrel 
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Three Kittens 
Shep, the Farm Dog 
Black Bear Twins 
Elephants 
Goats 
Common Animals the Woods 
Animals the Friendly Forest Series: (Primary) 
Billy Beaver 
Jimmy Raccoon 
Melvin Otter 
Glider, the Flying Squirrel 
Needles Porcupine 
Rucy and Trudy Bear 
Woody Woodpecker 
Animal Environment Series: (Intermediate) 
How Animals Live the Arctic 
How Animals Live the Air 
How Animals Live the Desert 
How Animals Live the Forest 
How Animals Live Fresh Water 
How Animals Live Grasslands 
How Animals Live the Sea 
How Animals Live Swamps 
Animal Life Series: 
Birds 
Cats 
Cows 
Mammals North America 
Looking for Animals 
Rabbits 
Snakes 
Fish 


Behavior Animals and Plants Series: (Inter- 


mediate 

How Living Things Respond 

Behavior Plants 

Behavior Simple Animals 

Animals Behavior 
Our Pets Series: (Kindergarten) 

Dog Spot and 

Our Aquarium 

Pet Canary Dickie 

Chick 

Horse Dobbin 

Cat Taffy 

Blackie Dog 
Animals Long Ago (Intermediate) 
Animals and Their Young 
Animals Around the World 
Animals Homes 
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How Animals Protect Themselves 


Records: 
Bozo and the Birds (2) 
Grandfather’s Farm (5) 
Train the Zoo (5) 
Let’s the Circus (9) 
The Circus Comes Town (12) 
Old MacDonald Had Farm (6) 
Parade the Ducks (6) 
Farmer the Dell (6) 
The Barnyard (8) 
Elephant Walk (8) 
Additional material: 

Delightful three dimensional paper 
farm and zoo animals can obtained from Paper 
Sculpture, Department, 20, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

There’s something new story books. 
Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. looking over the film-story books, they 
seem very applicable for children. The film strips 
are done Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Illinois, story books Paul 
Witty. The titles are: 

Three Little Kittens 
Gray Squirrel 

Shep, The Farm Dog 
Farm Animals 

The Fireman 

The Mailman 

The Food Store 

Day the Fair 

Each booklet based the motion picture 
the same name. They have high interest, low read- 
ing ability requirements, and would useful for 
speech, lipreading, language, and reading. The 
books themselves provide important additions 
children’s reading. 

Large nursery rhyme pictures: The Old Woman 
the Shoe; All Nursery Rhymes; The Farm; The 
Circus; Hiawatha. Approximately 36”, ob- 
tained from Goodart, Fairbury, Illinois. 

Circus and Animal Cut-Outs (over 100 pieces) 
The Platt Munk Company, Inc., Chicago, 
These are good size and one can always use 
animals. 


HOLIDAYS 
Films 
Day Thanksgiving 
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Our Country’s Flag 
Christmas Carols 
Christmas Sweden 
Christmas Rhapsody 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
Littlest Angel, The 

Merry Christmas 

Night Before Christmas 
Santa Animal Land 
Visit from St. Nicholas 


Celebrating Holiday Series: (Primary) 
Halloween 
Thanksgiving 
Washington’s Birthday 
Easter 
Flag Day 
Columbus Day 
Christmas 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Labor Day 
Independence Day 
Fourth July (Intermediate) 
The Meaning Christmas 
The First Christmas 
Night Before Christmas 
Silent Night 
Christmas Customs 


(Primary) 


Christmas America 
Christmas Carol 


Records: 


The Littlest Reindeer (4) 

The Night Before Christmas (4) 
Silent Night (4) 

Christmas Carols (7) 

The Littlest Angel (7) 

Christmas Carol (10) 


TRANSPORTATION 


Trucks Work 
Trailers Work 
Roadbuilders Work 
Harbor Boats Work 
Ocean Ships Work 
Buses Work 
Airplanes Work 
Railroad Series: 
No. 
Railroads and National Defense 
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Railroads and the Homes Live 
Tommy Takes Train Trip 
Railroads and the Food Eat 
Railroads Buyers 
Railroads and the Clothes Wear 
Railroads and Our Mail 
No. 

Here Comes the Circus 
Going Places Safely Rail 
Working the Railroad 

Records: 

The Little Engine That Could (4) 

Train the Zoo (5) 

Whoa! Little Horses (12) 

Play Boat (4) 

Sounds Around (Album) (11) 

Muffin the City (5) 

Additional Materials: 

Association American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington D.C. supplies 
teachers kit railroad transportation. good 
free and supplies both pictures and in- 
formation about transportation. 

Airline companies have some useful free ma- 
terials. You might want check with local near 
travel offices for posters, maps and materials. 
TWA has charts showing the development avia- 
tion (usable with upper elementary and secondary 
students). United Air Lines has kits post cards, 
badges and tags for which the children could 
write. 

SAFETY 
Films: 

Let’s Play Fair 

Live and Learn 

Play the Snow 

Talking Car, The 
Filmstrips: 

Health and Safety Series: 

Playing City Streets 
Bicycle Safety 

Controlling Germs 

Safety Home 

Keeping Ourselves Healthy 
Safety the Playground 
Food for Health 

Safety the Summer 
Safety and from School 
Safety School 
Automobile Safety 
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Records: 
Song Safety (3) 
The Noise Song (8) 
Additional Materials 
Children’s Safety Lessons (intermediate grades) 
FREE 
Booklet 
Poster 
Song 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty Company 
Mutual Insurance Building 
Chicago 40, 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Films: 
Alice Wonderland 
Circus Day Our Town 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
England: Background Literature 
Improve Your Pronunciation 
Know Your Library 
Listen Well, Learn Well 
Mary Had Little Lamb 
Nor Long Remember 
Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning 
Speech—Platform Posture 
Speech—Stage Fright 
Spelling Easy 
Washington Irving 
Golden Book Series (Primary) 
Sets 1-2-4-5 
Stories Read Series: (Primary) 
Biggest Frog the World 
Laddie Gets Lost 
Jerry Giraffe and the Zoo 
The Dog and the Cat 
John’s Sailboat Ride 
The Man Who Liked Children 
Visiting the Pony Farm 
Jealous Laddie 
Laddie, the “Superdog” 
Bob’s Goldfish 
Afternoon’s Fun 
How Study Series: (Intermediate) 
Doing Assignment 
Doing Homework 
Finding Information 
Fundamentals English Series 
Nouns and Their Uses 
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Verbs 


Prepositions and Conjunctions 
Pronouns and Their Uses 
Adjectives and Adverbs 
Simple Sentences 

All Aboard the Punctuation Express Series: 
The Comma, Part 
The Comma, Part 
The Comma, Part 
Apostrophe 
Quotation Marks 
Colon, Semicolon and Dash 

Punctuation Series: 
The Comma, Part 
The Comma, Part 
The Semi-Colon and Colon 
End Punctuation Marks 
Quotation Marks and Italics 

Writing the Paragraph Series: (Junior High) 
Words, Part 
Words, Part 
The Simple Sentence, Part 
The Simple Sentence, Part 
Sentences with More Than One Idea, Part 
Sentences with More Than One Idea, Part 
Building Paragraph, Part 
Building Paragraph, Part 

Records: 
Hurray for Bobo, Parts and II, book 
company (4) 

Little Red Riding Hood—Parts and (4) 
Three Bears (4) 
Three Little Kittens (4) 
Three Pigs (4) 
Nursery Games (4) 
Listen and Series (4) 
Sounds Around Album (1) 


Additional Material: 

Story Book Toys the Once Upon Time Series 
(Three Bears, Jack and the Beanstalk, Three Little 
Pigs, Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel) are designed 
Marcel Jovine for Emencee Industries, Inc., 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. These plastic 
figures depict the story line drawing back- 
ground and their own box. They are very usable 
with pre-schoolers and primary children. 

The Scott-Foresman and Company has series 
records called, Sounds Around Us. These rec- 
ords come Part Part and Part III, includ- 
ing sounds around the house, the city, and the 
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where there waiting list for 


where the teacher wears smile accomplishment where 
the development speech unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers Good Tools 
Gated Compression the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and 


they Heat... 


Manufactured 
under 

Gated Compression 

Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
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Write for Complete 


for Better Hearing 
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farm. They would usable any primary- 
elementary school and so, many you might 
interested having them. 


HEALTH 


Films: 
City Water Supply 
Defending the City’s Health 
Exercise and Health 
Good Eating Habits 
How Billy Keeps Clean 
Your Health (teeth) 
Play the Snow 
Save Those Teeth 
Your Ears 
Your Eyes 
Your Teeth 


Filmstrips: 
Dental Health for the Grade School Child (Pri- 
mary) 
Health Adventures Series: (Intermediate) 
Your Teeth and Their Care 
Your Eyes Work 
How Your Ears Work 
Your Nose and Throat 
Your Skin and Its Care 
Your Food and Digestion 
Your Bones and Muscles 
Your Heart and Lungs 
Sleep and Rest 
Fighting Disease Series: (Intermediate) 
Invasion Disease 
The Germ Invaders 
Fighting Cancer 
Helping the Body Defenses against Disease 
How Chemicals and Anti-Biotics Fight Disease 
Body Defenses Against Invasion Disease 
Foods for Health (Primary) 
Keeping Well 
The Teeth 
Eyes and Their Care 
Keeping Well and Happy 
Rest and Sleep (Primary) 


Additional Materials: 

Many booklets, pamphlets, charts, graphs can 
obtained from American Dental Association, The 
Heart Association, local and state health depart- 
ments. Make use visual materials when develop- 
ing health unit. 
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Films: 


Algebra Everyday Life 
Day Without Numbers, 
Language Graphs 
Meaning Percentage 
Meaning Plus and Minus 
Measurement 

Number System, The 

Telling Time the Clock 


Filmstrips: 
Make Post Office 
How Tell Time, Hour and Half Hour, Part 


How Tell Time, The Minutes, Part 
The Slide Rule 
Using Numbers Series: 
Counting 
Counting 
Reading Numbers 
Writing Numbers 
Counting from 100 
Reading Numbers 
Reading Numbers 100 
Working with Numbers 100 
Writing Numbers 100 
History Measures Series: 
Area Measures 
Our Calendar 
Our Number System 
Telling Time 
Weight and Volume Measures 
Linear Measures 
Decimals and Percentage Series 
Introduction Decimals 
Decimals and Common Fractions 
Comparing Decimals 
Adding and Subtracting Decimals 
Dividing Decimals 
Introduction Percentage 
Using Percentage 
Problems Percentage 
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FACILITIES NEW BUILDING 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 
Crippled Children 
Deaf and Hard Hearing 


Extensive 
Courses, 
Workshops, 
Curricula, 

and 
Demonstration 
School 


Blind and Partially Sighted 
Speech Correction 
Cerebral Palsy 
Psychology 

Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 
Gifted Children 
Administration 
Multiply Handicapped 
Visiting Teachers 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer Session—July August 12, 1955 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Multiplying Decimals 

Fractions Series: 

What Fraction? 

Writing Fractions 

Fractions Group 

How Large Fraction? 
Common Denominators 

Mixed Numbers 

Using Mixed Numbers 

Adding Fractions 

Multiplying Fractions Fractions 

Introduction Numbers 

Records: 

Mr. Arithmetic 

The Tutor That Never Tires 
Additional Material: 

The Magic Teacher Puzzle Plans are combina- 
tion modern teaching principles with the attrac- 
tiveness and fascination puzzle. They 
able graded sets for children 4-9 years age. 
You can rearrange the vocabulary cards into your 
own classification—i.e., animals, toys, people, etc. 
These Puzzle Plans were originated and designed 
Gale Smith and can obtained from the Ben- 
ton Review Publishing Co., Inc., Fowler, Indiana. 
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Set Addition 
Set NA2 Addition 
Set Subtraction 
Set NS2 Subtraction 
Set NRC—Number concepts 

Set P2—Phonics 


Set Reading 
Set Reading 
Set Reading 


Other Audio-Visual Aids 

Looking for phonograph records? selected 
listing about 1,000 recordings from many record 
companies, arranged subject areas and grade 
groups. Many them excellent for auditory train- 
ing purposes. Children’s Reading Service 1954 an- 
notated list phonograph records. (Kindergarten 
Senior High 1953. 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, 

The Coco Series, (16 sound film) 
teacher the handicapped commented, “slow pace, 
minimum narration, soothing music, and excel- 
lent photography make ideally suited for use with 
handicapped children, particularly the young cere- 
bral palsied child, who often excitable and easily 
The series, named variously Coco’s 
Seashore Series, Coco’s Garden Series, and Coco’s 
Desert Series may obtained from Rampart Pro- 
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ductions, Inc., 2356 Dorris Place, Los Angeles 31, 
Calif. 

Pacific Records Distributing Company, Post Of- 
fice Box 2038-D, Pasadena California, has some 
speech development records for children Elaine 
Mikalson. These are called, Train While You Enter- 
tain, and are designed for ages 2-8 years. They are 
non-breakable. The Hollywood network radio and 
television personalities present the entertaining 
songs and stories, Lallie Lou, the little girl who 
didn’t want come the house; Ralph, the 
Fire Engine, who loved the applause the crowd; 
Sammy Snake, the likeable little snake who hid 
the piano and played little tune. These three rec- 
that the child does not realize learning taking 
place. These are apparently developed for speech 
therapists but may useful for you. They also 
have Baby Babble record, “the record baby can 
understand,” for children months years. This 
record tactfully includes the older child needing 
labials and sounds. 

Around the World Series. Friendship Press, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York, presents 
series good, flat pictures with stories. 
The stories can cut apart and pasted the 
back the picture describes. The sets each have 
pictures. The series, done Nina Millen and 
Janet Smalley, are: 


Children and their homes around the world 
Children and their Toys 

Children and their Pets 

Children Worship 

Babies 


Children Play 


The pictures designed for young children are 
unencumbered needless detail, attractive, in- 
teresting and depict children around the world. The 
pronunciation names fairly good. Called 
Around the World Picture Series. They can ef- 
fectively used your classrooms enrich reading, 
language and promote world understanding. 

developing the audio-visual approach your 
teaching, aware the maps, charts, pic- 
tures distributed by: 

local and state health departments 

local and state highway and park divisions 
community agencies 

transportation companies 

travel agencies. 
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All this material can made available 
you and will provide exceptional children with wide 
and different interests. will help bring the world 


Record Sources 

(1) American Book Co., 351 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. 

(2) Capital Records, Hollywood, Calif. 

(3) Caravan Records, Inc., Steinway Hall, 
New York. 

(4) Children’s Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd. and 
Racine Ave., Chicago 

(5) Children’s Record Guild, Thompson 
New York 13. 

(6) Columbia Playtime Records, 799 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

(7) Decca Records, 57th New 
York 

(8) Little Golden Records, Simon and Schus- 
ter, Rockefeller Center, New York. 

(9) Magic-Tone Records, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 12. 

(10) Popular Science 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

(11) Scott, Foresman and Co.. 433 Erie 
St., Chicago 11. 

(12) Young People’s Records, Grand, 
Chicago 11, 
provided BATEMAN, con- 

sultant teaching aids, Decatur Public Schools, 


Decatur, 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE? 


Oilcloth makes very colorful, attractive, durable 
and time-saving material for flannel-board presenta- 
tions. does not require backing 
felt, flannel, flocking. The rough backing oil- 
cloth provides natural rough surface and will ad- 
here readily flannel board. 

Try it! You will agree that oilcloth excel- 
lent and inexpensive medium. Try for cork 
bulletins, chart headings, room borders, book cov- 
ers, and seatwork games. 

education and teacher education special edu- 
cation. Los Angeles State College, Calif. 

Have you tried Bulletin Board Styx for display- 
ing pictures, charts, papers without marring walls 
woodwork? This colorless, odorless, and 
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stainless adhesive compound. eliminates unsight- 
thumbtacks tape, avoids holes woodwork 
wall surfaces, yet permits displays placed 
wherever they will most effective. Three dimen- 
sional objects well flat materials can 
mounted any vertical surface such tack boards, 
blackboards, walls, woodwork, glass. 

available from Lea A-V Service, Box 951, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

Gorman School, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


OUR YOUNGEST INTELLECTUALS 
YEARS LATER 


(Continued from 170) 


with superior mental ability have attended Hunter 
College Elementary School since 1941 and there 
evidence that their intellectual and spiritual powers 
were awakened their early years but research 
studies later programs are needed for confirma- 
tion. The large number pupils who have entered 
liberal arts colleges gratifying, but comparison 
should made with Dr. Lewis Terman’s 30-year 
study 1500 gifted persons and with those 
whom the Ford Fund has awarded scholarships. 

Several former pupils Hunter College Ele- 
mentary school are the Ford scholarship group 
chosen for early admission college.* Other 
scholarships and honors have been received in- 
dividuals who have attended Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School but will require much research 
time locate and evaluate them. 

There real and growing interest gifted 
children throughout the country. But special edu- 
cation for the brilliant child still not implemented 
with time and money nearly the extent that 
for the retarded physically handicapped child. 
Unless the advantages the country education 
for the gifted, and the need the gifted children 
themselves for special provisions can demon- 
strated, not only New York and other large 
cities, but all parts the country, may 
many years before these children, the potential 
leaders America, have the opportunity de- 
velop their abilities that they deserve. 


description the program see: Bridging the Gap 
between School and College. Progress Report Four 
Related Projects Supported the Fund for the Advance- 
ment Education. (Evaluation Report No. June 1953. 
Prepared the Research Division the Fund for the 
Advancement Education. 
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Now you can 


our new annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject 

From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 
Length and width 

Whether silent sound 

Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, and recordings 


Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation work- 
ers Social workers Nurses groups Parent- 
teacher associations and others 


Directory: 300 listings, approx. pages, 6x9 
in.; Supplements: pages, 6x9 in.; Di- 
rectory stiff colored paper cover; Supple- 
ments self-cover. 


Directory, only 

Annual Supplement, each 
Four Year Subscription (Directory and three 
Supplements) 


(Cash with order required less than $1.00) 
Publication date—March 10, 1955. 


Pre-publication discounts: 20% off for orders 
postmarked before March 10, 1955. 
That’s $1.20, average only 30c per 
year! 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 


1955 
e 
e 
$1.00 
.20 
$1.50 
| 
4 
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YEARS STUTTERING RESEARCH 
(Continued from 183) 


now and what type research may indi- 
cated for the future. All the available journals 
the field were not covered and thus final con- 
clusions are not possible. However, felt that 
the goal the author, which was get represen- 
tative picture stuttering research over the past 
years, was achieved and the results will 
interest present-day researchers. 

Although has been shown that stuttering 
serious problem and must dealt with all 
school systems (1, 4), only 225, approxi- 
mately experiments per year were conducted 
all experimenters the whole field over the 20- 
year span studied. 

would seem that more experimental research 
should encouraged with more integrated experi- 
mentation order systematically explore various 
grated research might well uncover new therapeutic 
measures that stuttering might eliminated 
alleviated and thus enable many stutterers 
become better adjusted members the society 
which they form integral part. 


Bibliography 

Travis, Speech Pathology. 1931. Apple- 
ton and Co., New York. 

Lassers, Keys Normal Speech and 
Child Adjustment. San Francisco State Col- 
Calif. 

Factor Stuttering.” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Genetic Psychology. 1935. 47:204. 

Jounson, Speech Handicapped School 
Children. 1948. Harper Bros., New York. 


ADAPTING THE NURSERY SCHOOL FOR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 


(Continued from 173) 


teacher this for him. This was true all 
the other areas activity. His mother had 
waited him hand and foot. After the child had 
been school for several weeks was able 
take his coat off and hang his locker. The 
mother came visit school one day and saw him 
this. She was surprised and pleased. Following 
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this visit, the teacher had conference with the 
mother and they discussed how this child could 
helped help himself and what could expected 
him this stage development. 

Sometimes the teacher needs further than 
this and help the mother carry out the home 
what the child has learned school. One boy 
five was drinking milk out baby bottle until 
entered the preschool. school learned 
drink milk out glass. The mother visit 
saw this and attempted have the child 
home with success. The teacher took glass 
and small pitcher from school and explained 
the mother the technique which had been used 
school. The mother followed the same procedure 
and was successful weaning her child from the 
bottle. 

The parent who mentally dull frequently does 
not recognize the slowness his child. These par- 
ents not have the anxieties and the feelings 
guilt concerning the child but the other hand are 
lacking knowledge good child-rearing prac- 
tices. Such parents need concrete and directed 
help learning care for the child. For example, 
one little boy came school day after day with- 
out any signs having had bath. This problem 
was discussed with the mother but there was 
apparent change the child’s cleanliness. bath 
was given the child the preschool. was 
very pleased and told his mother about this. 
the next parent conference, the mother asked the 
teacher the procedure for bathing the child. The 
teacher explained simply the steps taken. 


Summary 

summary the adapting the nursery school 
the mentally retarded child done adding 
the regular nursery school curriculum certain pro- 
cedures such emphasis learning disabilities, 
more systematic instruction, individualization 
instruction, special clinical teaching, and intensive 
parent education. 


Short Shots from Teachers Summaries 
don’t know why can’t read now, teacher. mother 
got new glasses and thought they would read for me. 
“If scored 3.8 the California Reading achievement 
Test better out California read. this town, 
can’t read three words.” 


GOLDBERG 
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TEACHERS! 


HERE’S THE HIGH FIDELITY AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT BEEN WAITING 


TRUE BINAURAL 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


AMBCO de luxe TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT (Model P-54D) including the 
student control boxes, headsets, binaural 
microphone and amplifier. 


Classroom scene from the famous California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside, California. Note position of ceiling mounted microphone 
which gives instructor freedom of movement. 


In the binaural circuit as incorporated in the AMBCO TRAINER, a 2 channel microphone-amplifier-earphone enables students with 
impaired hearing to hear sound indistinguishable from the original source. Disturbing distortions are reduced to the vanishing 
point. Classroom tested. Teachers and pupils marvel at the clear, sharp response of the AMBCO TRAINER as compared to 
conventionai monaural or single channel systems. Already in use by many leading schools and clinics. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES YOU, TEACHER, SHOULD KNOW ABOUT. 


1) Greater Sensitivity. An AMBCO Binaural microphone 1) Audio-visual Versatility. Virtually every accepted audio- 
placed in the center of the classroom can pick up speech visual aid can be utilized (either monaural or binaural), 
of anyone with a normal tone of voice within a 30 foot such as live voice, magnetic tape reproduction, AM-FM 
radius, radio, television, motion picture projection and dise 

2) Binaural Dynamic Microphone. Mounted approximately recordings. 
twelve inches apart on the same axis, the dynamic elements 5) Easy-to-handle, Easy to carry portable case enables teachers 
provide an in-phase directional pick up from a fixed ceil- to take it from classroom to classroom or from school to 
ing mount or from a portable floor stand mount. school as desired. Weighs less than 25 lbs. Finished in 

3) Balanced Nearing. Individual gain controls on each ear for attractive grey. 
each pair of receivers enables normal hearing in both ears. 6) Easy to Service. 


For further information about this exceptionally fine High Fidelity equipment, write today 


BROOKS COMPANY 


1222 West Washington Dept. V-10, Los Angeles California 


Manufacturers of fine electro-acoustic equipment for the aurally handicapped 
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JANE DOLPHIN 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Norma The only child; guide for parents 
and only children all ages, Norma Cutts and Nich- 
olas Moseley. 1954. 245 Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

non-technical language, the authors consider the prob- 
lems both child and the parent. Situations that may 
create only child trouble childhood and adulthood are 


explained and ways meeting them are suggested. Mo- 
tives underlying parents’ behavior are examined. 


lems handicapped “only” children are mentioned. 


Marie. Wren. 1954. 118 illus. Dodd, Mead 
Co., New York, $3.00. 

book for children, eight years age and up, based 
the author’s previous book, Karen, the story her own 
family and particularly her daughter Karen, who cere- 
bral palsied. Life the Killilea household, with variety 
and multitude pets, never dull. The climax the 
story hinges Karen’s efforts walk her crutches 
and her success. enjoyable and inspiring story for both 
children and their parents, enhanced the appealing illus- 
trations. 


Master surgeon: translated 


Periodical Articles 


Auditory Impairments 


Martha Foale and James Paterson. Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Oct. 1954. 59:2:254-258. 

survey 100 feebleminded, maladjusted boys, 10-19 
age, showed that impaired hearing may contributory 
factor low scoring intelligence tests and that audio- 
metric examination should routine for all patients ad- 
mitted institutions. 


Evaluation and education the 
cerebral palsied child; New Jersey study, Thomas 
Hopkins, Harry Bice, and Kathryn Colton; with 
foreword Winthrop Morgan Phelps. 1954. 114 tabs., 
graphs. International Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th N.W., Washington, D.C. $1.60. 

summary the medical and psychological findings 
well educational procedures developed New Jersey 
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Fernand Renier and Anne Cliff. 1953. 277 illus. 
Thomas Crowell New York, $3.50. 

Dr. Sauerbruch’s autobiography, best seller Germany 
and England, introduces the American reader one 
the most remarkable medical personalities our times. 
First known the for his daring experiments 
making possible the opening the chest cavity operate 
heart and lungs, acquired reputation for surgical 
technique, research, and teaching that was international. 
World War developed the cineplasty amputation 
which was introduced the United States Dr. Henry 
Kessler. His charm and zest for life are reflected 
the many amusing personal anecdotes. 


Harry. Ceramics, written illustrated 
Harry Zarchy. 1954. 170 illus. Alfred Knopf, New 
York, $3.00. 

this guide for handicraft which requires mastery 
special tools particular skill order start, 
the author outlines the steps from the preparation the 
clay the making handbuilt pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
tiles, and jewelry making. The text simply written and 
very easy follow with the aid the many diagrammatic 
drawings and photographs. 


and Pamphlets 


during the period from 1936 1951. Equal emphasis 
given some practical applications teaching and coun- 
seling methods and the integration professional serv- 
ices for these children. 


Loon, Henry “An arm restrainer for the athetoid,” 
Henry Loon and Peter Cohen. Am. Occupational 
Therapy. Sept.-Oct. 

Describes device train the athetoid child 
writing The arm restrainer produces more cor- 
rect and efficient motor pattern. 


Lowman, Self-help devices for the arthritic. 
1954. 123 illus. (Rehabilitation monograph 
tute Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 400 East 
34th New York 16, N.Y. $1.00. 

Illustrations show the use such special devices 
bathroom aids, beds, wheelchairs, crutches, chairs, utility 
sticks, and home energy-saving devices. Devices are useful 
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The University Library 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


such activities dressing, feeding, writing, and personal 


hygiene. Names manufacturers and sales outlets are 


included. 


habilitation program for the 


Cerebral Palsy 


adolescent and adult with cerebral palsy.” 
Rev. Oct. 1954. 15:10:11-12, 14. 

report the systematic program for adolescents and 
adults initiated the United Cerebral Palsy Center 
Columbus and Franklin County, Ohio. 


“Developmental patterns and 
Cerebral 


Pick. 
needs the child with cerebral palsy, age 6-12.” 
Palsy Rev. Oct. 

review the basic facts, the importance re-evalu- 
ating what being done existing facilities, and the 
necessity for complete evaluation each child before 
setting realistic educational program. 


“Music adjunctive therapy the 


VALLY. 
Cerebral Palsy 


training children with cerebral palsy.” 
Rev. Oct. 

Music the cerebral palsy unit Public School 85, 
New York City, has proved effective promoting relaxa- 
tion, stimulating activity, strengthening muscles and im- 
proving muscle coordination. 


Cardiac 


ceedings: Social workers’ institute heart disease, New- 
ark, New Jersey, October 14, and 21, 
Health News, N.J. State Dept. Health. Oct. 1954. 
35:10. 

Entire issue devoted the proceedings and contains 
papers all areas the problem, including medical, so- 
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Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN TENNY, Ed.D,, General Adviser 


College Education 
Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summer Session June 22-Aug. 


curricula during academic year. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF 

MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 


cial, psychological, educational and vocational aspects. 


U.S. Service. State heart disease control 
programs; selected information included the state pub- 
lic health plans submitted state health departments for 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 1954. (Public Health 
Service publ. no. 406) Superintendent Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 30¢. 

Contains abstracts states’ public health programs, 
usually covering planning two year basis beginning 
with 1954, 

Gifted 


Teachers Committee, Group Guiding your 
handbook for teachers, administrators and parents. 1954. 
University Pennsylvania, Educational Service Bu- 
reau, Philadelphia, Penn. 

handbook for educators and parents educational 
problems the gifted and methods meeting these prob- 
lems the result five year study through the coop- 
eration nine school districts suburban Philadelphia. 


“Educators’ opinions about acceler- 
School and Society. Oct. 16, 


ation gifted students.” 
1954. 80:2044:120-122. 

College and public school personnel differ their think- 
ing but many agree with Lewis Terman that year- 
and-a-half acceleration admission college was desir- 
able for most students scoring 135 above. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


“Your dentist can much toward 


Crippled Child. 


putting your child road recovery.” 
Oct. 24. 
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Dr. for parents’ information, some 


associated with cerebral palsy and 
tells done correct them. 
f 


cerebral Cerebral Palsy Rev. Oct. 1954. 15:10:7-9. 

Offers suggestions the creation special libraries 
containing technical and medical materials cerebral 
palsy, based the author’s experience the Institute 
Logopedics, Wichita, Kan. 

Covers the program activities, room characteristics, aux- 
iliary facilities, and floor plan layouts. Dimensions and 
characteristics room are determined the individual 
needs and program housed and must adapted 
meet the particular situation. 


Guide standards for resident camps for crippled children. 
1954. illus. The Society, LaSalle St., Chicago 
$1.50. 

This guide has the endorsement and approval the 
American Camping Association, and although compiled for 
those concerned with the orthopedically handicapped, adap- 
tations will make useful for camps accepting children 
with other types physical handicaps. 


Pennock, Erastus “Recreation for the orthopedically 
handicapped.” Am. Assn. for Health, Phys. Educ., and 
Recreation. Mar. 1954. 25:3:45-46, 77. 

Discusses the value group participation, selection and 
adaptation activities, exercise tolerance, and activities 
for varying conditions. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Bercer, “Inhibition the eyelid reflex three 
etiologic groups mentally retarded boys compared 
with normals.” Training School Bul. Oct. 1954. 51:6: 
146-152. 

was assumed that well integrated and undamaged 
central nervous system necessary inhibit the eye blink 
reflex and that those with organic damage would have the 
greatest difficulty inhibiting the reflex. None the dif- 
ferences between retarded groups attained statistical sig- 
nificance except for comparison the organic and fa- 
milial groups partial inhibition. 


Davin “Commitment procedures for the 
mentally David Crowell and Colin 
Herrick. Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct. 
262. 

Presents data collected survey commitment pro- 
cedures for the mentally deficient the United States and 
Hawaii. 


Frank “Beginnings home training 
program,” Frank Giliberty and Louise Porter. 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct. 

Steps necessary formulating home training program 
for mentally retarded children are outlined for parents. 
Duties board members and the teacher-counselor who 
will administer services are 


school children with and without organic brain pathology.” 
Consulting Psych. Oct. 


study selected subtests the Merrill-Palmer scale 
indicates that they are not useful for the differential diag- 
nosis the brain-injured child from the behavior-problem 
foster-home child. 
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minded,” Hilliard and Lydia Mundy. Lancet, 
Sept. 25, 1954. 

pilot study 132 women English home for the 
feeble-minded found that had levels over 
educational backwardness, poor home environment, in- 
stitutionalization, illegitimacy, moral deficiency often 
cause diagnosis mental deficiency. 


Kaku, picture mental defectives Japan,” 
Kanae Kaku and Harry Watkins. Am. Mental 
ficiency. Oct. 1954. 59:2:166-172. 

discussion the cultural differences the treatment, 
training, and care the mentally retarded Japan. 


“Art therapy for the severely 
handicapped.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct. 1954. 59: 

Four forms art therapy and their value the mentally 
retarded are discussed briefly. 

Also this issue: “The validity projective interpre- 
tations art products mentally retarded individuals,” 
John Popplestone, pp. 263-265. 


O’Connor, “Defectives working the 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct. 

survey the author revealed that the feebleminded 
are capable degree social competence 
pendence permitting their integration into the community. 
Training, housing, and social problems are pointed out. 


academic group brain-injured Mental 
Deficiency. Oct. 

Describes four inventory lists for charting children with 
previous school achievement, achievement classroom 
materials, social awareness, and academic skills. 


Penrose, “Observations the aetiology mon- 
golism.” Lancet. Sept. 11, 

review the known facts about the genetics mon- 
golism and familial incidence. 


“Report school program for 
Am. Mental De- 


Rosenweic, Louts. 
trainable mentally retarded children.” 
ficiency. Oct. 1954. 59:2:181-205. 

report pilot program the Association for the 
Help Retarded Children, New York City, for children re- 
jected public schools. Details 
selection teachers, housing, transportation, 
and achievements the first year’s operation are included. 


the verbal output mentally retarded children.” Speech 
and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 1954. 19:3:339-343. 

Reports the testing matched pairs mentally re- 
tarded children from city- and institution-community en- 
vironments verbal output and the comparisons mean 
sentence length and words-per-minute scores. Severance 
familial ties was considered block language develop- 
ment. 


ScHNEIDER, speech therapy program for 
mentally retarded children,” Bernard Schneider and 
Jerome Vallon. Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1954. 58:4: 
633-639. 

description the speech therapy program the West- 
chester (N.Y.) Association for the Help Retarded Chil- 
dren School. 
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SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark 7, New Jersey 


Deficiency. Oct. 

report survey per cent sample 12,000 in- 
stitutionalized patients London, Surrey, and and 
the sociological aspect their care and training for re- 


settlement the community. 


ability; corrigenda.” School and Society. 
80:2044:119-120. 

Some corrections historical inaccuracies reported 
the field education the mentally retarded are made 
pioneer work for handicapped children. 

School Executive. Sept. 1954. 74:1:60-61. 

review what has been done various states pro- 
vide education training for children with very limited 
mentality. 


“Education children low 


Oct. 16, 1954. 


institutions for the mentally deficient,” Andrew Wende- 
lin and Engle. Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct. 
59:2:206-209. 

report giving over-all picture musical activities 
state schools, well two nationally 
vate schools. 


Speech Impairments 


“Speech difficulties children.” 

For the classroom teacher, this article discusses few 
basie concepts speech improvement program, tells 
how speech difficulties and their causes may identified, 
and points out some measures for the prevention 
duction speech problems. 


“Psychological measurement and its 


Martin 
applications speech correction.” 
Apr. 

The author summarizes experimental studies found 
the literature determine personality traits speech de- 
fectives with obvious organic involvements. Recent 
studies have shown mental and social growth acceler- 
ated through the use speech correction programs. 


Visual !mpairments 


THomas 
about the blind.” 

same issue: Wolman, Marianne J.: “Interpreting the 
needs the ‘special child’ the parents and children 
the ‘normal’ group,” pp. 267-269. 


“Developing public understanding 
New Outlook for the Blind. Oct. 1954. 


Library 


“Readers without sight.” 


Oct. 


Some interesting facts the cost Braille and Talking 
Books, blind readers’ preferences and range reading in- 
terest, some unmet needs for certain types books and 
services, and proposed plans for better library service 
the blind. 
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Deaf Boy Learns Speak State Normal University 


mimicking the mouth movements his teacher, hearing her voice and his own powerfully 
amplified, and comparing the vibrations the two throats, the child masters pronunciation 
words applied objects put before him, such the pictured doll and apple. Apparatus used 
these techniques was originated Alexander Graham Bell, inventor the telephone. The girl 
taking notes hopes become instructor. 
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